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ORIENTATION 


Braille,  being  a scientific  system,  should  be  considered 
as  a whole  rather  than  as  a series  of  fragments  or 
grades.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  the  en- 
tire braille  code  into  more  popular  use.  The  material 
is  arranged,  especially,  to  show  the  correct  writing  of 
braille  and  note-taking,  creative  writing,  and  personal 
correspondence. 

Because  our  readers  already  will  have  some  acquaintance  with  braille, 
this  text  presupposes  a knowledge  of  Grade  One  and  a gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  methods  of  contracting.  Those  who  do  not 
have  this  knowledge  should  apply  for  instructions  or  manuals  in 
Grade  Two.  However,  in  order  that  the  students  may 
approach  this  course  from  a somewhat  similar  background, 
a few  preliminary  charts  are  given  first,  by  way  of 
orientation.  These  charts  are  not  based  on  the  grades, 
but  are  arranged  to  show  the  logical,  scientific  de- 
velopment of  the  braille  code  as  a whole,  so  that  those  who 
use  braille  will  know  and  use  the  entire  system. 


When  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  position  of  a dot  or  sign 
in  the  braille  cell,  it  is  preceded  by  the  full  cell  ••  . 
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CHART  1.  THE  63  FUNDAMENTAL  CHARACTERS 


• ■ 

1 

11 

•:  21 

• ■ 

31 

^ ; 

41 

■ • 

51 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

2 

12 

•;  22 

• ■ 
• ■ 

32 

• • 

42 

■ • 

52 

•• 

• ■ 

•• 

• • 

3 

• • 

13 

••  23 

• • 

33 

• • 

43 

■ • 
• • 

63 

• • 

- • 

•• 

• • 
• • 

4 

•• 
■ • 

14 

••  24 

• • 
■ • 

34 

•• 

44 

■ • 
■ • 

54 

•• 

■ • 

• ■ 

5 

15 

\ 25 

• ■ 

• • 

35 

45 

55 

•• 

■ • 

• ■ 

• • 

6 

•• 

16 

••  26 

•• 

36 

•• 

46 

56 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

M 

7 

•• 

•• 

17 

••  27 

•• 
• • 

37 

•• 

47 

• • 

57 

•• 

•• 

• ■ 
• • 

8 

•• 

18 

•;  28 

• ■ 
•• 

38 

• • 

48 

- • 
• • 

58 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 
• • 

9 

- • 

19 

;•  29 

■ • 
• • 

39 

49 

■ • 

59 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

■ • 

■ • 
• • 

10 

■ • 
•• 

20 

,J  30 

■ • 
•• 

40 

50 

■ • 

60 

• • 

■ • 

•• 

• 61 
. 62 
: 63 


Note: 

Chart  I was  designed  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg  for  the  1925 
“Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation”.  It  shows  the  63  characters  of  the 
braille  cell  in  their  numbered  “braillabetic"  order. 

Note  the  position  of  w,  excepting  which  the  characters  from  1 
to  26  are  the  alphabet  and  those  remaining  are  used  for 
punctuation  marks  and  contractions.  Some  characters,  especially 
those  in  the  5th  and  6th  columns  above,  have  several 
meanings,  most  of  which  are  given  in  Chart  2. 


vi 


vii 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

i 

j 


k 

1 


t 


CHART  2.  PART-WORD  USAGE 


•;  ch 

• • 

J:  gh 

••  sh 
••  th 

\ wh 

••  ed 
•J  er 

ou 

ow 

w 


:•  at 

• ■ 

. * >ng 

•• 

• ble 

•• 

: ar 

• • 

apostrophe 

• ■ 

hyphen 

•• 

; • accent 
(58,  59,  60) 

; • italics 

- • 

; ^ letter  sign 

• • 

capital  sign 


'See  Chart  2 (continued)  on  the  next  page. 
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Beginning 

; ; (no  meaning) 
be 

• • 

••  con 

••  djs 

■ • 

en 


;;  parentheses 

•• 

i ; quotation 

• • 

• in 

• ■ 

‘by 

• • 

com 


CHART  2 (continued) 

PART-WORD  USAGE 

Lower  Characters  (including  some  punctuation) 
According  to  Position  at  the 


-Middle— 


-End  of  Word 


bb 


en 

- • 

..  « 

• ■ 

• • KB 


comma 

semicolon 

colon 

period 

en 

exclamation 
ge  and  parenthesis 
question  mark 


tt 

• • 

PP 


end  quotation 
ce  cy  and  hyphen 


•The  signs  ;;  and  ;;  for  the  whole  words  to  and  by 
may  be  written  close  up  before  words. 
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CHART  3.  WHOLE-WORD  USAGE 


but 

can 

do 

every 

from 

go 

have 

just 


on 

am  and  an 


knowledge 

• ■ 

us 

child 

•• 

- • 

like 

• • 
• • 

very 

them 

•• 

more 

•• 

it 

•• 

shall 

•• 

not 

•• 
■ • 

you 

•• 

this 

•• 

on 

• • 

- • 

as 

• - 

which 

•• 

people 

•• 
• • 

and 

• • 

what 

•• 

quite 

•• 

•• 

for 

•• 

we 

•• 

rather 

• ■ 
•• 

of 

• ■ 
•• 

out 

•• 

• • 

so 

■ • 
• - 

the 

- • 
• - 

now 

•• 

• • 

that 

- • 
•• 

with 

■ • 

will 

• • 

- • 

• • 

still 

; • me 

• • 

• • 

- • 

or 

at 

•• 

• - 

- • 

no 

come 

• • 

• • 

Note:  This  is  a good  opportunity  to  learn  the 
one-cell  signs  for  whole  words  not  used  in  Grade  2 : 


•• 


•• 


what 

is 


am 

an 


be 

is 


are 

enough 

been 

were 

his 

in 

was 


now 

been 


or 


no 


me 


at 


come 


CHART  4.  TWO-CELL  USAGE 


Initial  Contractions 


Dot  5 Signs: 

■ ■ •• 

da/ 

• ■ • • 

• • ■ • 

ever 

- ■ •• 
• • • • 

father 

• ■ • • 

■ • •• 

here 

• • • ■ 

• • 

• • • • 

know 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

lord 

■ ■ •• 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

mother 

: ; name 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

one 

■ - •• 
■ • • ■ 

part 

• • • • 

■ • •• 

• ■ • • 

right 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

some 

■ • ••  time 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• ■ •• 

under 

• • ■ • 

• •• 

■ • • • 

work 

- - •• 
• • - • 
• • •• 

young 

• • • • 

• • • • 

■ ■ •• 

there 

• • • • 

■ • 

■ ■ • • 

character 

• • •• 
• • • • 

• • • • 

through 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

where 

• • • • 

■ • •• 

ought 

Dots  4-5  Signs: 

• • • • 
• • 

• ■ •• 

upon 

• • • • 
' • •• 

• ■ • • 

word 

• • • • 
• • • - 
■ • •• 

these 

• •• 

- • • • 

those 

• • • • 

■ • • • 

whose 

Dots  4 -5-6  Signs: 

■ • •• 
• • 

• • • • 

cannot 

• • • • 

■ • •• 

• • • • 

had 

• •• 

• - - 

• • - 

many 

• • - • 
• • • • 

• • • • 

spirit 

• • • • 
■ • •• 

world 

• • • • 
• • • - 

their 

■ • •• 

Final  Contractions 

Dots  4-5  Signs: 

- • •• 

• ■ • • 

• • • - 

ound 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

ance 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

sion 

• • • • 

• - • • 

• • • • 

less 

• • • • 
• • •• 
• • • • 

ount 

Dots  5-6  Signs: 

- • • - 

■ • • • 

• • 

ence 

- - •• 
•• 

• • • • 

ong 

• • • • 

••  • • 

ful 

' •• 
• - • 
• • • 

tion 

• • • • 

• • • • 
• •• 

ness 

• ■ • • 

• • •• 
• • • • 

ment 

• - •• 

ity 

Dot  6 Sigm: 

• • •• 

• • • • 

• • • - 

ation 

■ • •• 

• • • • 

- • •• 

ally 

It  is  convenient  to  call  the  dots  that  precede  initial 
signs  "prefix  dots"  while  those  which  precede  final 
letters  migh  be  called  "fancy  apostrophes"  because  they 
show  omission  of  letters. 
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INTRODUCING  GRADE  3 


From  the  foregoing  charts  one  gets  a glimpse  of  Grade 
3 — the  full  use  of  all  63  characters. 

Grade  3,  in  personal  use,  is  flexible,  as  a 
writer’s  code  should  be.  It  is  better  than  shorthand 
for  all  but  business  purposes,  because  it  has  a more  lit- 
erary vocabulary,  — suitable  for  students,  teachers, 
authors,  lecturers,  and  correspondents.  As  Grade 
3 becomes  more  widely  used,  more  books  will  be  made 
available  in  this  system,  but  it  will,  of  necessity,  be 
less  flexible  when  printed  than  when  written  for  per- 
sonal use. 

The  rules  and  usages  in  this  book  are  generally  such  as 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  printing.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
value  of  this  text  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject 
matter  is  presented,  together  with  rules  and  usages,  in 
progressive  steps.  The  student  who  uses  these  les- 
sons will  not  need  to  unlearn  any  part  of  braille  previ- 
ously used. 

The  author  of  this  text  does  not  support  the  idea  that 
one  must  write  all  Grade  1,  or  all  Grade 
2,  or  all  Grade  3.  He  should  write  braille  as 
fully  and  completely  as  he  can.  Nothing  in  Grade  2 
opposes  the  use  of  as  much  or  as  little  of  Grade  3 as 


xii 

the  writer  may  be  able  to  use.  Free  outlining  should 
be  encouraged  — the  student  should  be  free  to  include  in  his 
current  writing  such  whole-word  signs  from  Grade  3 as 
are  obvious  in  their  meeting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  off 
using  Grade  3 until  you  know  it  all;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  what  you  use  must  be  right  and  used  correctly.  The 
first  three  lessons  (on  spacing,  outlining  and  al- 
phabet signs)  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  and  used  enough 
to  have  become  habitual,  before  the  subsequent  lessons 
are  attempted.  Our  great  danger  of  error  lies  in 
glancing  over  the  whole  book  in  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  then  using  only  such  parts  as  chance  to  stick  in  our  mem- 
ory. This  method  of  learning  should  be  avoided.  In  this  book 
each  lesson  is  a unit,  the  use  of  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  speed  and  ease  of  writing  braille. 

If,  after  completing  this  book,  the  student  wishes  to  gain 
a fuller  knowledge  of  rules  and  usages,  he  should  procure 
the  “Key  to  Grade  3”  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  also 
available  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 40206. 


1.  OUTLINING 


Three  aspects  govern  the  use  of  outlining. 

First,  there  are  outlined  forms  agreed  upon  as  part  of  the 
system,  such  as  — ■•****  for  particular,  ••  ; • for  notwithstanding, 

and  ••  for  moreover. 

• • • • 

A second  aspect  is  the  use  of  special  forms 
to  fit  the  context.  For  example,  in  this  book  we  shall  use 
g2,  g3,  for  Grades  Two  and  Three;  dsl35  for 
dots  13  6;  and  similar  shortcuts.  This  is  a very 
good  art  to  cultivate  in  personal  writing. 

The  third  aspect  is  free  outlining.  It  permits  the 
dropping  of  most  vowels  and  some  consonants  that  are  not 
vital  to  the  recognition. 

There  are  many  rules,  but  throughout  Grade  3 the  all-impor- 
tant requirement  is  that  the  meaning  must  be  clear  and 
unmistakable  at  the  very  first  touch. 

Never  write  anything  that  could  have  more  than  one  meaning.  If 
there  is  a choice  of  word-forms,  use  the  sign  that  comes 
first,  (dear,  not  dear)  or  the  sign  that  includes  the 
most  letters,  (.other,  not  o th/er)  . Always  use  the  shortest  form 
that  makes  the  meaning  quickly  obvious.  Free  outlining  is 
a very  useful  art  in  personal  writing. 


1 


2a.  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


George  ran  a race  with  Lucy  and  Percy  to  the  edge  of  the 
spruce  gorge.  Jealous  waywardness  cannot  solve  the  desire. 


2 


2 


RULES  FOR  OUTLINING 


Words  may  be  outlined  by  dropping  some  vowels.  However, 
it  is  better  not  to  omit  the  following : Do  not  omit 
diphthongs  (two  vowels)  — 

••  ••  ■ • , not 


••  ■ • 
• - • ■ 


Do  not  omit  any  vowel  but  a from  the  first  or  the  only 


• - •• 

• ■ • • 

••  • ■ 


••  , not  ••  ;• 

• • • • •••■  • • • • • • 


syllable—  .•  •;  ;•  ••  ••  , not  ;•  ••  ••  JJ 

Do  not  omit  silent  e — •;  **  % .not  •;  ••  ;; 

• • • • 

Do  not  omit  a vowel  which  is  an  initial  letter  of  a 

whole  syllable 

Do  not  omit  a vowel  which  can  be  included  in  a part-word 

:•  :• ::  •:  «not  •:  :•  •: 

•••  • 

Do  not  contract  letters  which  come  together  because  a vowel  has  been 
omitted  between  them — ;•  ;•  .not  J;  !? 

Do  not  contract  letters  so  as  to  warp  their  sound  — V;?;*J.5?.not 

• • • • • • • ■ • • 

••  • ••  •• 


Despite  these  general  rules,  it  is  customary  to  drop 

e before  x and  u after  q — ••  ••  #*  *; 

••  • • • • • ■ • ■ • ■ 

Numbers  are  outlined  — **••*•' 

■ • •• 

Common  endings  are  shortened  thus : ire  to  i 
(desi)  ure  — u (pleas?i)  oits  — ou  (righteou)  ve  — v 
(solv)  ward  — w (wayw)  ge  — low  g and  low  c for  ce  or 


• ■ • ■ ■■  • • •• 

• ••  ••  ••  • 


••  • •• 
• ■ ••  • • 
••  • • •• 


• • • ■ 

• 

• • ••  •• 


••  ••  •• 


■••••■  • • 

• • • ■ ••  • • 

• ■ • ■ • • ••  •• 


••••  •• 
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NEW  OUTLINED  WORDS 


acc  account  ack  acknowledge  agr  agree  ans 

answer  anx  anxious  b/ness  business  bst  best 

bk  book  b th  both  cer  certain  ch/ch  church  d//c 

difficult  \ •;  especial  e every  — as  in  ebody 
• • • • 

e/one  e/th/ing  e/where,  etc.  xding  exceeding  fw  few 
frq  frequent  gen  general  gt  get  gov  govern 
znd  indeed  hip  help  hme  home  hpe  hope 
It  let  j/ce  justice  iwse  likewise  lk  look 
mm  member  m/o  moreover  nw  new  nr  nor 
nr  th  north  n/ing  notwithstanding  o on  o/ce  once 

partr  particular  pt  put  p ble  possible  ••  ;•  ••  pos- 

• • • • •• 

sibly  :•  ••  ;•  probable  ;•  ••  • ••  probably  sgn 

sign  sgg/st  suggest  sn  son  show  somehow  (also 

sbdy,  s /one,  s/th/ing,  8/ where)  s/ts  sometimes  sbjct 

subject  thei  therefore  thk  think  ths  thus  tk  took 

tr st  trust  trth  truth  trn  turn  vl  value 

vlftie  valuable  war  various  whr  wherever  whf  wherefore 

whm  whom  vfst  west  wmn  woman  wmen  yd 

yesterday 

The  words  in  italics  will  be  explained  in  the  7th  les- 


son on  Part-word  Signs,  p.  28. 


4a.  ( Print  translation  into  ordinary  English. ) 


THE  GAME 

There  was  a grand  game  here  yesterday.  It  was  sometimes  impossible  to  foresee 
the  result,  and  at  first  both  sides  were  anxious  . But  it  certainly 
was  not  difficult  to  ascertain  who  were  the  best  players,  and  everybody 
agreed  in  acknowledging  the  champions.  The  church  had  signs  posted 
against  betting.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  force  were  looking  for  fines 
to  help  their  order.  But,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of  this  business,  the 
bookies  were  frequently  in  difficulty.  In  general  there  were  a few  acci- 
dents, and  everybody  had  a particularly  good  time.  Everywhere  we  went  some- 
one was  laughing,  and  somehow  everything  went  off  with  a snap.  Even 
the  newspaper  accounts  were  exciting.  Indeed,  on  the  homeward  way  it 
was  necessary  to  turn  northward  and  take  a new  route  to  get  free  of 
the  government  troops  for  whom,  in  particular,  the  show  had  been 
given.  The  subject  of  repeating  the  game  was  suggested.  A 
wild-west  show  was  also  considered  but  somehow  it  was  not  favored  by  the 
women.  So,  notwithstanding  this  suggestion  everyone  looked  forward  to  a renewal  of 
yesterday’s  contest.  Both  champions  and  losers,  therefore,  agreed  to  go 
wherever  the  members  of  the  board  should  think  best;  and  to  put  on  the  finest 
possible  performance.  Thus  was  answered  the  question  of  what  to  do  for  the  boys 
in  the  service.  Moreover,  the  valuable  funds  of  this  game  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Therefore,  both  pleasure  and  gain  are 


expected  whichever  team  wins. 
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5a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


Thus : The  fathers  and  the  mothers  will  work  for  their  young  children ; and  those  who  cannot  work  ought 
to  be  given  help,  and  given  it  in  time. 


Thus : Is  his  book  lost?  His  book  is  lost. 
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2.  SPACING 


The  spacing  of  Grade  3 is  in  logical  progression  beyond  that 
of  Grade  2.  The  signs  for  and,  for,  of,  the,  with,  it,  as,  all  2-cell  signs 
( mother , cannot,  etc.)  and  most  of  the  lower  word-signs  (he, 
was,  were,  etc. ) may  be  written  close-up,  — 
when  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning.  — 


Thus1 

uo-  ■ ••  ••  • ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

••  ■■  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■■  ••  • 

- •••••• 

• ••  • • ■■•••••• 

Spaces  must  be  left  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  meaning 
quickly  and  absolutely  clear.  As  a rule : space  before 
opening  marks  (quote,  etc.)  and  before  the  prefixes  — be, 
con,  com,  dis,  to  and  by. 

Space  after  closing  marks,  terminals  (ally,  less,  tion, 
etc.),  after  initial  word-signs  (b-bnt,  sh -shall, 
etc.)  and  after  outlined  words,  spelled-out  words,  and  2- 
cell  word-signs  with  additions,  such  as,  motherly,  youngster, 
thereafter,  etc.  These  6 groups  must  be  followed  by  a space,  a 
mark,  or  a lower  1-cell  word  sign  — that  is,  by  a 
“break”  to  show  where  one  word  ends  and  the  next  word  begins.  A 
“break”  is  indicated  by  a space,  a mark,  or  a lower 
1-cell  sign.  These  lower  signs  usually  have  a space  on  both 
sides  or  on  neither  side.  — 


••  • •• 

• • • • • • 

••  •- 


••  ■••••■ 


••  • •• 


Thus:  .•  ;•  • •; 

• • • • ••  • • • • 
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6a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


WRITING  EXERCISE  — THE  GAME 


TherS  was  an  especially  good  game  here  yesterday.  It  was  sometimes  impossible  to  be  sure 
of  the  results,  and  both  sides  were  very  anxious.  But  it  certainly  was  not  difficult 
to  ascertain  who  were  the  best  players.  Everybody  agreed  in  acknowledging 
the  champions.  The  church  had  signs  forbidding  betting;  moreover,  the  members 
of  the  force  looked  for  fines.  But,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of  this  business, 
the  bookies  were  frequently  in  difficulty.  Everybody  had  a particularly  good  time ; 
everywhere  we  went  someone  was  laughing ; there  were  few  accidents,  and  even 
the  newspaper  accounts  were  exceedingly  exciting. 

Indeed,  on  the  homeward  way  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  turn  westward,  to  get 
beyond  the  government  troops  for  whom  in  particular  the  show  was  given. 

Everybody  was  so  enthusiastic  that  a repeat  performance  was  suggested,  but, 

somehow  it  was  not  possible  to  agree  on  a date.  Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  everyone 

will  be  glad  to  do  something  for  the  boys  in  the  service,  and  the  proceeds 

will  be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Therefore,  both  pleasure  and  profit 

will  be  had  whichever  team  wins. 

A SWARM  OF  BEES 


Be  happy,  be  truthful,  be  honest,  be  wise ; 

Be  mindful  of  time,  and  be  certain  it  flies ; 

Be  just  and  be  generous,  still  be  polite ; 

Before  persevering,  be  sure  to  be  right. 

You  must  be  discreet,  yet  be  quite  frank, 

And  be  kind  to  all  people,  whate’er  be  their  rank. 
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7a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


fairy  guest 


One  evening  as  I was  working  rather  late  and  alone  in  my  study,  I 
had  a queer  feeling  that  I was  not  alone  - that  someone  was  in  the  room  with  me 
and  was  watching  me.  At  first  I was  determined  to  ignore  the  im- 
pression; but  as  it  inter* erred  with  my  work,  I got  up  and  took  a 
turn  about  the  room.  I returned  to  my  desk  only  to  be  in- 
terrupted again.  Then  there  was  a soft  rustling  in  the  fireplace. 

Again  I looked.  Yes,  something  was  there. 

He  was  a little  brown  elf.  He  was  very  tiny ; he  was  as  brown  as  a 
dried  leaf ; and  he  was  looking  at  me  so  sadly,  as  if  he  were  much 
disappointed  in  me.  As  soon  as  I had  this  thought,  he  was  not  so 
sad,  but  was  smiling,  and  he  was  waving  his  little  arms  as  if  saying : 

"move,  move  1”  He  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  me ; and  as  I 
stepped  aside  out  of  his  way,  he  glided  past  me  and  floated 
gracefully  upon  my  desk. 

Now  I was  sure  why  he  was  so  displeased  with  me.  There  was  a plant  on 


my  desk,  a lovely  primula,  and  I had  forgotten 

to  water  it  for  several  days.  I was  ashamed!  I do  not  mean  to  hurt 

any  living  thing.  Moreover,  the  plant  had  been  given  to  me  in 

kindness  and  I was  neglecting  it.  But  the  little  nature  spirit,  standing  on  my 

desk,  was  gently  twining  his  arms  in  and  out  among  the  withered  leaves 

and  faded  flowers,  fingering  them  tenderly ; but  he  was  still  looking  at 

me  reproachfully.  His  eyes  were  so  large  that  his  face  looked  all 

eyes.  I ran  for  some  water,  and  on  coming  into  the  room  again,  I was  glad 
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8a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


to  see  that  he  was  still  there.  He  was  now  standing  a little  way 
back  from  the  plant.  I was  sure  that  he  was  waiting  for  me  to  water  it. 

As  quick  as  I had  done  so,  he  set  to  work  at  once,  again 

moving  his  arms  in  and  out  among  the  wilted  stems  until  they  were  quite 

fresh  and  green  once  more.  Then  quite  suddenly,  he  was  gone.  But 

now  a most  amazing  thing  was  happening  to  my  little  plant.  All 

the  leaves  and  all  the  blossoms  were  standing  up  bright  and  gay  — 

they  were  actually  beaming ! It  was  as  if  the  little  plants  were  literally  coming 

back  to  life.  But  my  fairy  guest  was  gone.  I measured 

the  distance  to  where  he  had  stood : 14  inches.  That  is  as  near  as  I 

have  ever  been  to  a fairy.  But  it  was  quite  near  enough  to  teach  me  a good 

lesson  — never  to  neglect  a helpless  thing  that  depends  on 

me  for  food.  Like  most  people,  I wish  to  be  liked ; I cannot  bear 

to  have  the  “little  people”  be  disappointed  in  me. 

Many  people,  who  would  scorn  to  be  thought  superstitious, 

“knock  on  wood”  and  in  so  doing  invoke  the  favor  of  the  nature 
spirits  and  wood  fairies. 

(This  story,  told  by  Mabel  Meredith,  is  adapted  from 
The  Braille  Star  Theoaophist.) 
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9a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


The  workman  was  working  for  his  children  who  were  slow  workers. 


I see  the  ships  far  out  at  sea. 
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3.  “ALPHABET”  SIGNS 


Nearly  all  the  braille  characters,  with  dots  before  them,  stand  for 

several  words,  as:  ; ^ * ; , ; • • ; » ; • • ; , etc.  In  Grade  3,  dot  4 

• • ••  • • ••  • • •• 

is  also  used  for  a prefix-dot,  thus : 

; • • ; — up,  : ? i J — willing,  ; • ••  — yet,  etc. 

These  "2-cell”  signs  stand  for  over  200  words  and 
comprise  the  bulk  of  Grade  3.  They  should  be  learned  and  put  into  general 
use  in  personal  writing.  On  the  next  page  these  signs  are  pre- 
sented for  memorizing,  followed  by  a page  arranged  for  writing- 
practice.  It  is  wise  to  say  the  words  aloud  if  you  can,  as  you 
write  a line  of  the  signs  in  each  group,  thus : 

up  under  upon  unto,  up  under  upon  unto,  up  under  upon  unto,  up  under  upon  unto. 

When  these  2-cell  signs  have  an  affix  (such  as  ly,  ing, 
less,  etc.)  they  should  be  followed  by  a space,  a mark,  or  a 


- • ■••••• • ■ • ••  • • 

••  • ■ 

• • • • ••  ••  •• 


lower  1-cell  sign. 

Thus:  ^ 

Caution:  Signs  for  words  ending  in  ence  usually  add  d, 
g,  r instead  of  the  signs  for  ed,  ing,  and  er  — time d 


• ■ •-  ••  • • • ■ •• 

• • ■••••■  • ■ • • 

• • • - ••  • ■ • ■ • • 


(not  time/ed)  name g (not  name /ing). 

There  are  a very  few  cases  in  which  the  same  sign  stands  for  two 
words,  and  on  the  next  page  this  is  shown  by  a hyphen,  thus : 


• ••  •• 


The  following  page  should  be  learned  by  heart. 
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“ALPHABET”  SIGNS  (continued) 


act  ; * 

► •• 

among  ; ^ ; 

appear  ; • • ; 

ail  : • • : 

• • 

better 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

bring  : i ; : 

bear  ; • • ; 

brought  :•  •; 

• • • 

course 

■ • •• 

Christ  ;;  ••  clear  ;•  ••  cannot  ;•  ?• 

doing 

• • •• 

day  : ; TJ 

does  ; • • • 

did-done  ; • •• 

• • • 

etc.  ; 

• • • 

• • • 

ever  ; ; \ 

each  ; • 

even  ; • \ 

■9 

first 

■ • •• 

• ■ • • 

father  ; ; •• 

fear  ; • •• 

follow  :•  •• 
• • ■ ■ 

going 

• • •• 
■ ■ •• 

God  :•  " 

does  ; • •• 

gone  : ; ;• 

• • • • 

having 

• • • • 
• ■ •« 

, here 

nas  ## 

had  ;J  J. 
• • • ■ 

if  :• 

• • 
• ■ 

import  \ 

idea  ;• 

improve  ; • ;• 

■ • • • 

join 

• • •• 
■ ■ •• 

Jesus  ; ^ 

judge  ;*  .* 

judgment  ;•  ;• 

• • 

kind 

• • • ■ 

know  ; ; • ; 

• - • ■ 

keep  ;•  •; 

• • • • 

knew-known  ; • 

- • 

life 

• •• 

■ • ■ 

• • • 

lord  : ; : : 

• • • • 

least  ; • • ; 

• • • • 

long  : • • : 

• • • • 

may 

■ • •• 

• ■ • • 

mother  ; ; •? 

• • • • 

most  ;•  •• 

. . c 

many  ; • •• 

• • • • 

next 

■ 9 99 

• • • • 

• • • ■ 

name  ; ^ •• 

• ■ • • 

near  ; • •• 

• • • • 

never  ; • 

• • • 

old  ; 

• • ■ 

• ■ • 
• • ■ 

one  : ; •. 
• • • • 

other  ;• 

■ ■ 9 ■ 

over  ; • 

■ • 9 ■ 

pre 

• •• 

• • ■ 

■ • ■ 

part  : ; •• 

• • • ■ 

please  ; • JT 
• • • • 

pro  ; • J? 

■9  9 • 

( ••••;•  present)  ( • ••  :J  probable) 

: : l • • •• 


quiet  ; • •• 
• • • • 

question  ; ; 

••  quick 

• ■ 

■ • •• 
■ • •• 

• - • • 

quality  : • ! 

■ • i 

represent  ; • 

{;  right 

• • 

, •;  read  :J  *. 

• • • • • • ' 

regular 

same  ; • 

• - • • 

some  ; ; 

• • • • 

sea-see 

• • • • 
• • • • 

• ■ • • 

spirit  ; 2 i? 

■ • • • 

true  ; • ^ J 

• • 9- 

time  ; ; ^2 

• • • ■ 

treat  ; 2 

;J  truly  i 

•• 

up  ;•  •; 

■ ■ 99 

under  ; ^ 

■ ■ 99 

upon  ; 2 

•;  unto  ;2  *: 

••  • •• 

live  ; • J ; 

• • •• 

love  2: 

• • •• 

leave  ; 2 

2:  left 

•• 

• • • ■ 
• • 

■ • •• 

willing  ; • 

■ - • • 

work  ;;  ;2  word 

• - • • 

■9  ■ 9 

■9  99 

■ ■ ■ 9 

world  ; 2 ,2 

• • • • 
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except 
yet  ; * 
side  ; ' 


extra 
young  ; ; 
ask  • • 


“ALPHABET”  SIGNS  (continued) 

extreme  ;•  ••  example  ;•  •• 

• • ••  • • •• 

year  ;•  ••  your  ;•  •• 

■ • ••  •• 


••  • ■ ••  • • ••  - • •• 


••  • ■ ••  •• 


• • • • • • 


••  ■ ■ ••  ■ • •• 


••  • •• 


••  • ••  • ••  •• 


• • • ■ • • • • 

■ • • • • • • ■ 


••  • ■ ••  ■ • ••  ■ • •• 


••  • ■ ••  ■ • ••  • • 


• • ■ • • • • • • ■ 

••  ••  ••  •• 


••  ■ ■ ••  • • ••  • •• 


• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 


act  among  appear  all 
better  bring  bear  brought 
course  Christ  clear  cannot 
doing  day  does  did-done 
etc.  ever  each  even 
first  father  fear  follow 
going  God  goes  gone 
having  here  has  had 
if  import  idea  improve 
join  Jesus  judge  judgment 
kind  know  keep  knew-known 
life  lord  least  long 
may  mother  most  many 
next  name  near  never 
old  one  other  over 
pre  part  please  pro 
quiet  question  quick  quality 
represent  right  read  regular 
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12a  ( (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


THE  BORE  OF  HANG-CHAU 

First  among  the  natural  wonders  of  China  is  the  Bore  of  Hang- 
Chau,  better  known  and  more  truly  described  as  “The  Great  White  Thing.” 

It  is  worth  going  far  and  waiting  long  to  see.  It  acts  like  a 
tidal  wave,  rushing  into  the  Pacific  and  surging  up  the  bay,  clear  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  the  angry  sea  joins  the  river  current, 
opposes  it,  and  goes  evenly  and  quickly  on  up-stream. 

It  may  be  10  or  even  20  feet  high  as  it  follows  its  course, 
going  at  least  15  miles  an  hour.  This  fearful  phenomenon 
appears  three  times  each  year  and  at  midnight  when  it  is  due,  the 
moon  is  exactly  at  the  true  zenith.  For  nearly  an  hour  before 
it  appears  the  Great  White  Thing  can  be  heard  as  a muttering  undertone, 
soon  swelling  into  a thunderous  uproar.  Over  the  bay,  nearer  and  nearer 
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“ALPHABET”  SIGNS  (continued) 


same  some  sea-see  spirit 
true  time  treat  truly 
up  under  upon  unto 
live  love  leave  left 
willing  work  word  world 
except  extra  extreme  example 
yet  young  year  your 
side  ask  seem  soon 
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13a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


it  comes,  reaching  from  side  to  side.  On  and  on  it  goes,  leaving 

the  roar  and  the  spray  behind.  As  it  follows  its  course  uphill,  it  loses 

its  extreme  force  and  eventually  dies  away,  having  spent  its  fury 

in  a few  hours.  When  it  has  gone  shreds  of  mist  are  left 

drifting  in  the  moonlight,  and  people  keep  hearing  the  roar  long  after  it  has 

disappeared  among  the  distant  foothills.  The  next  day,  life  is  quiet  and 

serene,  as  if  no  such  wonder  had  swept  the 

tranquil  countryside. 

Adapted  from  The  Lions’  Magazine 
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4.  DERIVATIVES 

Trusting  that  those  who  really  wish  to  do  so  have  mastered  all  the 

"alphabet”  words,  we  now  present  the  words  derived  from 

signs.  Obviously,  there  will  be  a great  saving  of  time  and  labor  if  all 

the  signs  represent  words,  for  which  they  stand  for  the  first  few  letters.  However,  for 

some  signs,  as  gh,  there  are  not  enough  common  words  to  use  the  sign 

fully.  On  the  other  hand  (as  is  true  of  the  the-aign) , sometimes  there  are 

more  common  words  than  the  signs  can  accommodate.  Therefore  some  of  the  braille 

characters  stand  for  words  with  which  they  have  no  obvious  association.  For  example, 

because  the  the-aign  is  overworked,  we  use  the  gh-sign  for 

them — •;  and  they — ; • •;  . Also,  the  wh-aign  being  overworked,  we 
• • ••  • • 

use  the  ed-sign — ••  ;?  ••  ; ^ ••  ; • ••  : • ••  for  what  when  why  whether 

• • ■ ■ ■ • ■•••  ■••• 

and  while.  This  may  seem  strange  at  first,  but  when  one  gets  used 
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14a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


change  character  chief  charge  child  they  special  speak  spoke-spoken  them  she  short  share  shalt  shall 


Say  unto  them : A child  shall  lead  them. 
What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June ! 

“We  are  not  divided : all  one  body  we.” 
Now  is  the  time  — we  must  tell  them  now. 
Sink  or  swim : survive  or  perish. 

Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  wear. 

Tell  me  that  you  love  me ! Love  me,  stilL 
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to  it,  it  seems  very  convenient.  For  drill  in  writing, 
the  signs  below  may  be  written  thus : 


••  ■ • ••  ■ • ••  -••••• 


..  ..  ..  .«  ..  .«  ..  ..  -•  .« 

Note  that  the  1-cell  sign  comes  at  the  end  of  each  group 

because  it  should  be  followed  by  a ‘‘break".  A “break”  is  indicated 
by  a space,  a mark,  or  certain  lower  1-cell  word-signs 

such  as  ^ for  were.  Spelled-out  words,  outlined  words, 

•• 

initial  letters,  1-cell  word-signs,  and  2-cell  signs 
signs  with  an  affix  must  be  followed  by  a break. 
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without  ; • 
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change  ; • • ; 
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speak  ; • • 

spoke-spoken  ; • • ; 

• -•  • • 
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she  ; * 

■ • 

short  ; ^ •• 
• • • • 

share  ;•  ••  shalt  ;•  •• 

• • • • - • • • 
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through  ” •• 
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when 
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why  ;;  •• 
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whether  ;•  •• 
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while  ;•  •• 
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want 

- • •• 
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went  ; ^ •• 
• ■ • • 

weak- week  ; • •• 

weii  • • •• 
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outside 
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ought  J, 
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own 
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how  — 
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however  ; • ; • 
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allow  ;• 

• • ■ • 

strange 
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straight  ; ^ 

; • strength  ; • 

• • 

; • strong 

• ■ 

origin 

• • ■ • 
• ■ •• 

order  ; ; ; • 

■ • •• 

ordinary  ; • ; • 

■ ■ •• 

ordinarily 

number 

• • • • 

• • • • 

■ ■ •• 

none  ; ; ; • 

• • •• 

nobody  ; • ; • 

■ • •• 

nothing  ; • 

- • 

might 

■ • ■ • 

mind  ; ^ ; • 

• • • • 

mean  ; • ; • 

• • • • 

my  :•  :• 

• • • ■ 

Exercise  in  both  reading  and  writing  will  be  gained  by  copying  the 
following  lines  until  you  are  pleased  with  your  skill  and  speed. 

The  best  plan  is  to  write  the  signs  first,  mechanically,  and  see  how 

quickly  you  can  think  of  the  words  for  which  they  stand.  Observe  that  any  number  of 

2-cell  signs  may  follow  each  other  without  a space,  but  that  there  should  be  a 

space  after  1-cell  initial  letters  and  signs  such  as  b-but 

o -on  ch-child  ed-what,  etc.  However,  there  need  not  be  a space 

after  and  for  of  the  with  it  is  — unless  they  come  where  they  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  part-word  signs.  For  example,  "the m”  might  be  either  “them”  or  “the  more”. 

In  that  case,  write  gh  for  "them”,  and  “ (the)m”  for  “the  more”. 
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16a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English) 


act  among  appear  all  better  bring  bear  brought  course  Christ  clear  cannot 

doing  day  does  did-done  etc.  ever  each  even  first  father  fear  follow  going  God  goes  gone 

having  here  has  had  if  import  idea  improve  join  Jesus  judge  judgment 

kind  know  keep  knew-known  life  lord  least  long  may  mother  most  many  next  name  near  never 
old  one  other  over  pre  part  please  pro  quiet  question  quick  quality  represent  right  read  regular 
same  some  sea-see  spirit  true  time  treat  truly 

up  under  upon  unto  live  love  leave  left  willing  work  word  world  except  extra  extreme  example 

yet  young  year  your  side  ask  seem  soon  any  anyone  anybody  anything  forget  foreign  fortune  fortunate 
offer  often  office  official  the  then  there  these  their  within  make  without  made 

change  character  chief  charge  they  special  speak  spoke-spoken  she  short  share  shalt  than  through  those  though 

who  where  whose  whole  when  why  whether  while  want  went  weak-week  well  outside  ought  ounce  our 
own  how  however  allow 

strange  straight  strength  strong  origin  order  ordinary  ordinarily  number  none  nobody  nothing  might  mind  mean  my 


“WE  AND  THEY”  (for  writing) 
Father,  mother,  and  me,  sister  and  auntie,  say  all  the  people  like  us 
are  we,  everyone  else  is  they.  They  live  over  the  sea,  while  we  live  over  the 
way : but  (would  you  believe  it)  they  look  upon  we  as  only  a 
sort  of  they ! 

We  eat  pork  and  beef  with  most  mean-looking  knives ; 
they  (who  gobble  their  rice  off  a leaf)  are  horrified  out  of 
their  lives.  And  they  who  live  under  a tree,  and  feast  on  grubs  and 


clay,  — isn’t  it  scandalous ! They  look  upon  we  as  a simply 
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17a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


disgusting  they ! 

We  shoot  birds  with  a gun ; they  stick  lions  with 
spears.  Their  full  dress  is  un—  while  we  dress  up 
to  our  ears.  They  like  their  friends  to  tea ; we  like  our  friends 
to  stay : and  after  all  that  they  look  upon  we,  as  an  utterly  igno- 
rant they  1 

We  eat  quality  food ; we  have  doors  that  latch ; they  drink 
milk  or  blood  under  an  open  thatch.  We  have  doctors 
to  fee ; they  have  wizards  to  pay : and  (impudent  heathen) 
they  look  upon  we  as  a quite  impossible  they ! 

All  good  people  agree,  and  all  good  people  say,  all  nice  people  like  us  are 
we,  and  everyone  else  is  they.  But  if  you  cross  over  the  sea, 
instead  of  over  the  way,  you  may  end  by  (think  of  it !)  looking  on  we  as 
only  a sort  of  they ! 

(adapted  from  Kipling) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSES 

When  the  Magi  brought  their  offerings  to  the  Christ-Child,  legend  tells 
how  a lovely  shepherd  maiden  stood  outside  the  stable,  quietly 
weeping.  She,  also,  had  sought  the  Christ^Child.  She  had  wanted  to  bring  some 
offering,  too.  But  she  had  nothing  to  bring,  for  she  was  very  poor.  For  days, 
while  minding  the  flock,  she  had  gone  through  the  fields  looking  for  a flower 
or  fern.  But  the  winter  was  extra  ordinarily  cold,  and  there  was  nothing  in  bloom. 
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18a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


She  had  gone  all  over  the  whole  countryside  in  search  of  a strange  seed 
or  a queer  kind  of  stone ; but  she  had  found  nothing.  Then  she  had  asked  the 
chief  shepherd  if  she  might  bring  one  of  the  little  lambs  — promising  that 
she  was  willing  to  go  without  any  supper  for  a whole  week  to  make  up  for  it.  But  he 
was  unkind  and  would  not  agree  to  her  idea  for  a present  to  the  wondrous  Child. 

Then  she  thought  she  might  ask  the  Holy  Mother  to  let  her  sing  to  the  Babe 
while  he  slept.  But  when  she  was  there,  she  had  no  strength  to  make  such  a 
request.  So  now,  as  she  lingered  outside  the  door,  an  angel  spoke 
to  her,  saying : “Why  do  you  weep,  my  child?”  And  she  answered : "Because 
I have  no  offering  for  the  Holy  Child.” 

Then,  looking  shyly  down  as  she  spoke,  she  saw  the  most  lovely 
cluster  of  roses  blooming  in  the  snow  at  her  feet 

“See,  my  child”  said  the  spirit  "what  offering  could  be  better  than  these  pure, 
white  roses?  Gather  them  without  fear  and  make  your  offering  to  the  King  of  Kings.” 

Adapted  from  The  Lions  Magazine 
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5.  LOWER  SIGNS 


This  lesson  completes  the  list  of  lower  1-cell  whole-word 
signs.  (Signs  are  shown  between  full  cells.) 

••  • • ••  ^ots  stands  for  the  word  come. 


••  ••  ••  Dot  3 stands  for  the  word  at.  Thus:  •• 


• - ••  • 


We  are  at  home. 


••  • • • ■ 


come  to  see  us. 
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19a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


I am  glad  I am  an  American. 

Be  mindful  of  time  and  be  certain  it  flies. 

Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? It  is  I.  Is  it? 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Are  you  here?  Here  we  are. 

There  is  enough  joy  for  all.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast. 

Where  have  you  been ? I have  been  to  London.  Have  you  been  there? 
Were  were  you?  We  were  there.  Were  you  there?  Yes,  we  were. 

He  put  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  held  his  peace. 

He  thinks  in  rhyme  and  talks  in  verse. 

Who  was  that?  It  was  I.  Yes,  I was  to  go  where  he  was. 
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am  an  Dot  2 has  two  uses : with  the  word  "I"  it  means 
am.  Otherwise  it  means  an.  :•  ••  •■  •; 


be 


enough 

been 


■•  •• 
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•• 
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• • •• 

• ■ ••  i 
••  • • ' 


••  ••  - ■ • • 

The  lower  whole  word  signs  be,  is,  are,  been,  were,  his,  was,  need  not  be  preceded  nor  followed 
by  a space  except  where  they  can  be  mistaken  for  punctuation  marks  or  pre- 
fixes, as  in  a sentence  beginning  with  his  which  might  be  either  his  or  a 
quotation  mark.  In  such  cases,  when  a space  is  required  on  either 
side  of  the  sign,  there  should  be  a space  on  both  sides. 

2:  ?:  ;;  2:  •;  :?  ••  (His  book  is  lost.) 


(He  lost  his  book.) 


The  signs  for  am,  an,  and  at,  being  only  one  dot,  must 
join  some  other  word, — i?  (I  am  at  an  inn.) 


With  this  exception,  when  in  doubt,  space  as  in  Grade  2. 
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20a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


VERSES  FOR  COPYING 

"I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me ; 

I would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care ; 

I would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer ; 

I would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare ! 

I would  be  friend  to  life  — the  foe,  the  friendless ; 

I would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift; 

I would  be  humble,  for  I know  my  weakness ; 

I would  look  up,  and  love,  and  laugh,  and  lift !” 

THE  FLAG 

The  American  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue. 

To  this  fair  banner  we  are  ever  true ! 

There  were  thirteen  colonies  — each  has  a bar ; 

There  are  forty-eight  states  — each  has  a star. 

White  is  for  purity ; blue  is  for  truth ; 

Red  is  the  courage  of  American  youth : 

Now  as  I hold  it  high  in  my  hand, 

Let  us  salute  the  flag  of  our  land ! R.  R.  H. 

Am  I dolt,  or  is  it  true?  That  was,  and  were,  and  been, 

all  are  parts  of  the  verb  to  be  ? Well ! If  they  are,  then  do  come  in, 


there  is  enough  at  home,  I think,  for  us  to  share  an  extra  cup  of  tea. 
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21a  (Print  translation  in  ordinary  English.) 


WHY  THEY  HAVE  KITE  DAY  IN  CHINA 

Long  years  ago,  in  the  lovely  province  of  Kwang  Tung, 
there  lived  a very  wise  sage  named  Nag  Chew.  He  was  so  wise  that 
he  knew  all  about  the  future  as  well  as  the  past  and  the  present.  Once  there  was  a 
time  when  he  knew  a pestilence  was  about  to  sweep  over  the  valley ; 
and  his  first  thought  was  of  what  he  could  do  to  save  his  people.  He  went  from  house 
to  house  asking  all  who  would  to  follow  him  up  into  the  clear  air  of  the 

mountains.  Many  were  willing  to  go  with  him  and  their  lives  were  saved.  But  after  his  followers 
had  been  among  the  hills  for  a few  days,  they  wanted  to  come  home  again. 

They  knew  that  at  home  in  the  valley  the  rich  rice  fields  were  ready  for 
harvesting.  Still,  the  wise  Nag  Chew  knew  it  was  not  yet  safe  for  them  to  go. 

He  also  knew  they  would  not  stay  with  him  unless  he  could  keep  them 

busy.  So  he  said  to  them : “We  are  a beauty-loving  people.  Let  us 

make  something  beautiful : Let  us  make  and  fly  kites.”  The  people  were  pleased 

with  the  idea.  One  said : “I  am  sure  I can  make  a kite  that  will  fly  like  a 

bird.”  The  people  were  so  busy  they  were  glad  to  stay  with  Nag  Chew ; and  when  it 

was  safe  for  them  to  go  home,  they  knew  then  how  much  he  had  done  for  them. 

All  the  people  who  did  not  go  were  dead.  Therefore,  to  show  their  love  for  the  sage  who  had  saved 
their  lives,  the  people  began  to  celebrate  kite  day  every  year  on  his  birth- 
day. By  and  by  the  custom  spread  all  over  China,  and  kite  day 
became  a national  holiday. 

(Adapted) 
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22a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


A LEGEND  OF  INDIA 

Once  there  was  a good  king  who  was  very  kind  to  his  people.  He  was  often  going  about  his 
realm  to  see  if  his  people  were  well  and  happy.  He  had  been  all  over  the  kingdom  many 
times.  At  length  he  said : “I  am  getting  old,  and  I am  not  going  to  live  very 
much  longer.  So  I am  going  to  make  one  more  tour  of  my  lands  to  see  if  my  people 
are  happy  and  are  being  treated  well  by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  them.”  Therefore, 
with  his  wife  and  all  his  court,  the  king  set  out.  The  journey  was  long  and 
hard,  and  many  of  the  party  died  by  the  wayside  or  in  the  desert.  At  the  end 
of  the  journey  only  the  king  and  his  faithful  dog  were  still  alive.  Now  when 
the  king  came  at  length  to  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  then  done,  the  God, 

Indra,  appeared  unto  him  saying : "You  are  a righteous  man,  have  been  a good 

king.  I am  come  to  take  you  to  heaven.  Come  with  me.”  But  the  king  looked  at  his  faithful 

dog  who  had  been  through  so  many  trials  with  him.  "I  am  moved  with  pity  for 

the  hound.  Let  him  come  with  me.”  But  Indra  answered : “There  is  no  place  in 

Sevarga  for  dogs ! Moreover,  you  left  your  brothers  lying  dead  on  the 

desert.  Why  do  you  now  cling  to  a dog  ?”  And  the  king  made  answer : 

"For  the  dead  we  can  do  nothing.  But  the  dog  is  alive ; and  it  is  a sin  to  desert 
a helpless  one  who  has  come  to  us  for  protection.  I will  not  leave  him.  I am  not 
going  to  Sevarga  alone.”  And  when  it  was  found  that  the  king  was  firm,  the  dog 
vanished.  Then  said  Indra  to  the  good  king:  “Now  you  are  at  peace.  Come  with  me.” 

Then  they  disappeared  among  the  clouds. 

Adapted  from  The  Braille  Star 
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23a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


am-an*  another  along  beginning  become  believer  belong  be 
concern  condition  consider  continue  coming  common  comes  came  differ  during  dear  down  dis-dd 
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6.  LOWER  DERIVATIVES 

This  is  the  last  set  of  whole-word  signs,  being  lower  signs  with  dots 
before  them. 

something  ; • ; someone  " ; thing  ; • ; ; things  ; • ; 

• • • • • • • • • • • 

coming  ; • ; common  ; # ; comes  ; • ; came  ; • ; 

• • ••  • • ••  • • ••  • • •• 

am-an  * alone  ” # ; another  ; • # ; along  ; • ^ ; 

....  ....  • • • • 

beginning  ; * ± ; become  " ^ ; believe  ; • ^ ; belong  ; • ^ ; 

■ • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 

concern  ;•  ##  condition  ##  consider  ;•  ##  continue  ;• 

....  ....  ....  • • • ■ 

differ  ;•  during  ^ dear  ;•  ##  down  ;•  ;; 

...»  • ■ • 

enter  ;•  j;  entire  ; ^ ^ ; endeavor  ; • # ; enclose 
...»  ---•  - • • • 

together  ; • toward  (s)  ^ too  ;•  two  ;J 

..».  • « 

giving  ;•  ;;  give  great  ;•  ;;  gave-given  ;J 

• ■ • • ••  • • ••  • •• 

he  ; • ± ; house  ; ; ; ; hear  ; • ; ; her  ; • ^ ; 

....  ••  ■ • ••  • •• 

inside  ; • ; # instant  ; ; ; ^ instead  ; • ; ; interest  ; • ; , 

• • • • • ■ • ■ • ■ • • 

writing  ; • ; # write  ; # ; ; writes  ; • # wrote-written 


•Observe  that  there  is  no  word  for  ••  : • » : »»  dot  4 before  dot  2 because  it 

••  ■ • • •• 

might  be  mistaken  for  the  letter  e.  It  is  often  asked  why  we  have  signs  for  2 and 
3 letter  words.  We  do,  because  signs  always  have  fewer  dots,  and  do 
not  need  spaces  after  them.  Also,  the  full  use  of  signs  gives 
the  code  a uniform  and  scientific  character  which  results  in  greater 
ease  and  facility  in  both  reading  and  writing.  Those  who  are  interested  in  writing  may 
write  this  lesson  thus: 


• - ••  • •• 

• 

■ • • • ••  ••  • • 


••  • •• 


••  • ••  •• 


••  ■ ■ ••  ■ • •• 


••  • ••  • ••  • ••  •• 
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24a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


I am  coming  at  once.  I am  coming  at  once. 
Am  I an  elk  ? 

This  is  another  man. 

I am  alone  now. 

Go  along  with  you ! 

This  is  the  beginning. 

It  will  become  clear. 

I believe  it. 

It  belongs  to  me. 

Does  it  concern  you  ? 

The  condition  has  changed. 

Does  it  concern  us? 

We  should  consider  the  condition. 

Will  it  continue  long? 

There  is  something  for  you. 

Someone  asked  us. 

Is  there  something  for  me  to  do? 

There  are  many  things  to  do. 

Do  the  right  thing  first. 

Everyone  loves  someone. 

Whose  things  are  these? 


I am  coming  at  once.  I am  coming  at  once. 
Do  not  differ  with  me. 

Work  during  the  day. 

My  dear  mother : 

Please  come  down  soon. 

Enter  it  into  the  account. 

This  is  the  entire  question. 

Will  you  endeavor  to  come? 

Did  you  enclose  it? 

All  keep  together  please. 

Look  towards  the  left. 

I am  beginning  to  write. 

I believe  he  has  written. 

She  writes  every  day. 

It  is  beginning  to  become  interesting. 
Do  not  write  too  often. 

He  wrote  two  letters. 

Are  they  together  now? 

They  were  together  towards  the  end. 
It  is  great  for  them  to  be  together. 
He  is  in  her  house  now. 


This  is  most  interesting. 

I am  writing  about  it. 

Will  you  write  to  me? 

He  writes  very  often. 

He  wrote  this  yesterday. 

It  had  been  written  before. 

Who  gave  you  the  writing. 

Will  you  rewrite  this? 

Has  it  been  written  long? 

Who  is  at  your  house? 

That  is  common  knowledge  now. 

This  is  what  concerns  us. 

We  have  entered  now. 

Come  inside  with  me  at  once. 

We  are  to  enter  at  the  right. 
Endeavor  to  enclose  the  entire  thing. 
It  was  he  instead  of  her. 

Two  people  came  too  soon. 

They  were  together  too  long. 

The  thing’s  not  right 
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DRILL  SENTENCES 


Write  a full  line  of  each  sentence,  thus : 


• • • M 


• • •• 


• ••  • •• 


• • • •• 


• • • • • • •• 


• • •• 


••  ••  •• 


• • ••  •• 


• • ••  •• 


• •• 


••  ••  •• 


M 4 • •• 


• • • •• 


• ■ ••  ■ ■ 

• • • ■ • • 


••  • • -••••• 


••  ••  •• 


• • • •• 


• • •• 


• • • • •• 


••  ••  • - 
• • • •• 
• • ••  ••  • • 


••  • • •• 


• • •• 


• • • • ■ ■ •• 


• • •• 


• • • •• 


• ■ ••  • •• 


■ • • •• 


• • • •• 


• • ••  - - •• 


• ■ • • ••  • • 


• ■ ••  ■ •• 


••  • • • • 


••  ■ - • - • • 
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25a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


THE  MASTER  MISER 

A miser  who  lived  in  Kufa  heard  of  another  miser  who  was  greater 
than  himself.  So  he  wrote  and  asked  if  he  might  become  his  pupil.  The  master 
wrote  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a pupil  come  to  his  house  as  a guest.  He  came  and 
found  the  master  just  considering  what  he  would  like  to  eat.  Together  they  went  out  to  buy 
provisions.  They  continued  on  their  way  and  they  came  to  a bakery  and  asked 
if  good  bread  could  be  bought  there.  “The  best  in  the  world,”  said  the  man. 

"It  is  as  soft  as  butter.”  “Ah,  well,”  said  the  master  miser, 

“if  you  compare  your  bread  with  butter,  then  butter  must  be  better 
than  bread  and  we  will  buy  butter  instead.”  So  the  two  misers  went  to  a 
creamery  and  asked  whether  good  butter  could  be  bought  there.  “Yes, 
indeed,"  said  the  man.  “My  butter  is  as  sweet  as  olive  oil.” 

“Then  we  will  buy  oil,”  said  the  master,  not  endeavoring  to  give  a reason. 

The  two  men  continued  their  walk,  coming  at  length  to  the  house  of  a man  who  sold 
oil.  They  entered,  and  put  the  same  question.  “My  oil  is  as  clear  as  water.” 

"Oh,”  said  the  miser,  “then  water  must  be  better  than  oil,  with  which 
it  is  compared.”  Then  he  continued : "Let  us  go  home.  I have  an  abun- 
dance of  clear  water  at  my  house,  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  serve  you 
freely.  When  they  came  to  the  house  of  the  master,  they  entered  together,  and  the  host 
set  before  his  guest  nothing  but  clear,  cold  water,  because  he  thought 
he  had  proved  it  was  the  best  food  in  the  world. 
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••  -•  ■•  •• 


••  • •• 


••  • ■ 

• • • ■ ' 

• • •• 


••  ■•  ••  • 


••  ••  •• 


• • 9 ■ 99 


99  9-  •• 


••  99 


■99-  99 


99  99 


• • • •• 


••  • • • • • • 


• • •• 

• • • • • • 

• • •■ 

••  -•  • •• 


• • • • -9 


99  -9  99 


■9  ■ 9 

■9  -9 

■9  9 ■ 


9 ■ 99  ■ ■ 99 


9 99 

9 9 ■ ■ 


99  9-  99  9- 

9-  ■ ■ 9 ■ 9 • 

• • ••  • • • ■ 

••  • ■ • • 


■9  9 99  99 

99  ■ ■ 99  ■ 9 


99  ■ 9 99 


99  -9  99  99 


99  99  99  9 ■ 


•• 


••  • 9 99 


■9  ■ 9 99 


99  •• 


■ • •• 

• • ■ • ' 

9 ■ 9 ■ 


99  99 


99  99  99  99 


99  9 ■ 
9-  99  ■ ■ 

99  ■ ■ 99 


9-99  99 

9 ■ 9 ■ 

99-9  99 


99  -9  99 


■9  99  99 


99  9 ■ 99 


■9  ■ ■ 99 

■ ■ 9 ■ 9 ■ 

■ ■ ■ 9-9 

• ■ 99  ■ 9 


■9  ■ 9 99 
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26a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  HIM? 


“But  it  really  is  urgent : the  woman  is  in  great  pain.” 

“Doctor  is  sorry  but  he  cannot  take  the  case.” 

The  heavy  door  closed  gently  but  firmly,  and  I was  left 
standing  on  the  steps.  All  day  I had  been  trying  to  get  a doctor  to  come  to  a 
sick  woman  who  was  in  a caravan  nearby.  She  was  a respectable 
woman  who  had  worked  for  me,  and  who  had  been  taken  ill  that  morning. 

It  was  Sunday  — the  day  that  should  bring  Christians  nearer  together.  But  we  are  a 
world  of  theorists,  and  Christianity  was  at  its  weekly  "rest” 

The  house  stood  looking  down  the  drive  towards  the  little  caravan.  The  road  ran 
between  the  two,  separating  by  a few  yards  the  woman  in  her  suffering 
and  the  power  to  allay  it  I had  two  hands,  two  eyes  and  a brain, 
and  yet  I could  only  gape  and  wonder  how  to  act.  I bent 
my  head  against  the  storm  and  started  towards  the  caravan  considering  how  I 
might  ease  the  suffering  that  lay  so  near  to  the  doctor’s  closed 
door.  “Oh  dear ! I murmured,  as  I started  across 
the  empty  road.  “If  only  it  were  possible  to  push  back  the  years 
and  hear  again  the  gentle  Christ  going  among  the  sick ! If  only  for  this 
one  night  I could  be  given  the  knowledge  or  the  power  — ” 

“Did  you  call?”  The  voice  came  to  me  from  among  the  leafy  shadows 
of  the  roadside.  I looked  for  the  speaker  and  a grave-faced  Jew 
smiled  gently  down  at  me. 

"Did  you  call  ? Are  you  in  trouble?”  I looked  at  him,  meeting  his 
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27a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


clear  steady  eyes. 

“Are  you  a doctor?”  I asked.  He  bowed ; and  I told  him  our 
plight,  and  asked  if  he  would  do  us  the  great  kindness  of  coming  with  me.  He  bowed 
again ; and  then  when  we  came  to  the  caravan  the  unknown  stranger  entered  it  alone.  I 
lingered  outside  in  the  deep  hush  that  follows  sunset.  Very  soon  the  door 
opened  and  my  friend  in  need  came  down  the  steps  towards  me. 

“What  is  the  trouble?”  I asked.  And  he  answered : “You  need  not  wor- 
ry any  more.  She  is  asleep  now.  When  she  wakes,  she  will  be  well.” 

I gasped,  and  he  smiled  at  my  incredulity.  "Oh,  ye  of  little 
faith !” 

“You  seem  to  have  worked  a miracle ! May  I ask  to  whom  we  are  so 
indebted  ? And  please  allow  me  to  — ” He  held  up  a silencing  hand 
saying,  with  a wonderfully  expressive  smile : “I  am  only  a 
passer-by.” 

Then,  at  my  side  I heard  a low,  weary  voice,  saying : 

"The  Jews  did  crucify  Christ  but  once,  while  we  do  it  everlastingly !" 

And,  without  a sound,  without  even  a footfall,  he  was  gone. 

From  “The  Braille  Star  Theosophist” 
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28a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


Delirium  both  delights  and  dejects. 

Inspect  the  specimens  of  sponges  and  spiders. 

We  respect  those  who  respond  without  reward. 

They  are  unresponsive,  unwilling,  and  uncompromising. 


Paul  and  the  fairy  played  "Sailing  Through  the  Maelstrom.” 


The  neurotic  jeopardized  their  lives  by  stealing  the  wheel. 
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7.  PART-WORD  SIGNS 

Before  taking  up  new  part-word  signs  let  us  review  those  ob- 
tained by  outlining.  They  are  as  follows : 

As  prefixes:  out,  ••  qu,  ••  ex. 

• ••  •• 

Asmedials:  ••  qu,  •;  ve. 

• ■ •• 

As  terminals:  ce  or  cy,  ;;  ge,  ire, 

••  •• 

••  que  (and  also  le),  •;  ure,  •;  ve,  ward.  All  these  we 

• ■ •• 

have  already  used.  The  new  ones  are  are  follows : 


Prefix  or  Initial  Signs 


••  • •• 


• • • • • 

• ••  • • 


• • ■ 

■ • • 

• • • 


••  • •• 


Learn : \ • ; especial, 


• • • • • • • • •• 

• • • • until 


••  ••  • • ■ ■ ••  • ■ •• 


• • • ■ • •• 


••  • • ■ • • • 


• • • - • • •• 

••  ••  • t 


• • • • • • 
■ • ■ •• 


Medials 

Double  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

The  vowels  are  aei  ou  and  y. 

Two  vowels  make  a diphthong.  The  sign  for  a diphthong  depends 
upon  which  of  the  two  vowels  comes  first. 

Dot  4 represents  a diphthong  beginning  with  a. — 


••  • • ' 

• ■ • • ' 

••  •• 


• ••  ••  • • •• 
••  • • • • • • • • • 

• ••  • • • ■ ■ • • • 


■ • ••  • • •• 
■ • - • • • 

• • ■••••■ 


Dot  5 represents  a diphthong  beginning  with  e,  except  ea.— 


• ■ ••  ••  • 
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29a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


The  dial  and  the  diets  keep  the  dietitians  in  a riot. 

The  cowboys’  coats  and  shoes  were  soiled  with  blood. 
The  buoyant  recruits  ordered  biscuits  and  gruel. 

The  balls  rolled  into  the  drilled  hollow. 

The  happy  puppy  popped  up  for  supper. 

Hurrah  for  the  morrow  that  will  banish  sorrow. 
He  misses  the  blisses  who  tosses  his  kisses. 

The  kitten  knotted  the  tatting  and  knitting. 


They  may  say  all  they  like,  but  they  can  neither  stay  nor  delay  our  passage 
into  the  hall  to  see  the  display  of  glass  and  brass. 
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Dot  6 represents  a diphthong  beginning  with  i — 


••  - • ••  • • • • • • 

• • • • • • • • ••  • 


• • •• 

Dots  4-5  represent  a diphthong  beginning  with  o,  except  ou.  - 


••  • • ••  •• 


Dots  5-6  represent  a diphthong  beginning  with  u.  — 


■••••■  • • • • 


•-  --  -•  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

--  - -- 


Double  Consonants 


• • • 
• • ■ 
• •• 


■ ■ ■••••■  ••  • •• 

••  • ■••••■  • • • • 

• • ••  • • • • • • • • ■ • 


• ■ ••  ••••■••  •• 

• • • • 
••  • •••••••  •• 


• ■ ■ • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

■ • • ■ ••  • 


ay,  ll, 


All  these  signs  are  medials  and  may  not  begin  or  end  a word,  except 
and  ss,  which  are  also  terminals.  — 


• • • • • • •• 


••  • • • • • • 


• ■ • • 
■ • • • 


• • • • • • •• 
• • • • ••  • ■ 
• • ••  • • • • 


• • • • ••  • • ■ • • • 

■ • • ■ • ••  ••  • 

• • • • 


• • ••  • • • • 

••  • ■ • •• 

• • • • • • •• 


Author’s  Note 

Part-word  signs  may  follow  each  other  if  the  spelling  is  right.  Some  people  teach  that 


se  and  sp  may  be  used  as  medials ; but  (except  where  one  prefix  or  one 
terminal  follows  another)  this  usage  should  be  avoided  because  of  easy  confu- 
sion with  the  gh  and  wh  signs.  Also,  some  believe  that  two  one-dot 
signs  should  not  follow  each  other  — as  w(ea)  ( ry ) for  weary  — but  there  is  no  good 


objection  if  the  meaning  is  obvious.  Moreover,  because  the  same  sign  stands  for 
fvX  and  for  diphthongs  beginning  with  u,  some  people  prefer  outlining 
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30a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


We  take  chances  doing  the  strange  dances. 

Probably  the  assembly  was  closed  forcibly. 

My  sister  Grace  would  rather  be  called  Gracey. 

The  bride  rode  in  the  shade  of  the  wide  glade. 

Now  he  commences  mending  his  fences. 

He  who  reposes  exposes  queer  poses. 

George  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  barge  in  a great  rage. 
Marian  and  the  pet  lion  were  companions. 

A smile  will  beguile  the  weary  mile. 

They  came  early  and  surely  for  an  especially  good  time. 
The  tory  told  his  story  with  fiery  fury. 

Choose  the  vase  you  will  use  for  the  rose. 

The  coyote  will  bite,  but  not  his  mate. 

The  treaty  offers  safety  from  duty. 
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But  to  those  who  have  used  Grade  2 the 


30 


wt(ch)fl  rather  than  wt(ch)  ( ful ). 


familiar  way  may  seem  best. 


Terminals 


bly — 
ce-cy — 
de — 
ences — 


iy— 

ry— 


te — 
ty— 


••  •• 


• • ••  • • 


• • ••  • • 


• • • • • • • • 


• •• 
• • • • 

• • • ■ 


••  • •• 


• • ••  • 


• • • • 
■9  9 ■ 
9 ■ 9 ■ 


99  99  -9  ■ 9 99 


9 ■ 9 ■ 

99  ■ 9 


9 ■ -99- 

■99-  -9 

9 ■ 9 ■ 99 


99  9 99  99 


99  9 ■ 99 


99  9 99  -9  9 99 


99  - •• 


• • • • - 

■ • • • • • 

■ • ••  - • 


These  signs  may  follow  each  other,  but  where  they  overlap  the  last  one  should  be 


used.  — mil(es)  not  mi(le)s;  sor(ry)  not  so{rr)y;  pla(in)  not 
pl(ai)n;  ful(ly)  not  fu (11) y;  us (es)  not  u(se)s. 

Terminals  should  be  followed  by  a space,  mark,  or  lower  whole  word  sign. 
However,  there  may  be  exceptions  if  the  meaning  is  very  clear.  It  is  so  easy  to  confuse 


the  signs  for  se  and  es  that  this  rhyme  may  be  of  help : 

When  the  letter  s comes  first,  the  sign  is  like  an  s reversed 
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31a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English. 


RUSTIC  SCENES 

Often  when  the  sun  is  setting,  dear  old  scenes  beyond  forgetting,  flood  the 
mind  and  keep  us  happy : scenes  of  mammy  and  of  pappy. 

There’s  a village  in  the  valley 
Where  the  simple  folk  are  jolly : 

With  a church  upon  the  hillock  to  dispel  the  people’s  folly. 

Narrow  roads  are  cottage-dotted. 

There’s  a school  where  pranks  are  plotted, 

Carried  out  by  lads  and  lasses  slipping  out  of  dreary  classes ! 

Homely  scenes  of  simple  pleasures; 

All  long  memories  holding  treasures : — 

Jovial  dances,  huskings  hearty ; 

Now  and  then  a merry  party ; 

The  pressed  roses  from  the  victory  hayride, 

Cartoons  of  the  12-night  sleighride! 

Scenes  of  hollyhocks  and  poppies, 

Precious  heirlooms,  recent  copies, 

Potted  currents,  russet  apples, 

Braided  matting,  fair  day  ruffles,  — 

Chatting  — spooning  — wooing  — guessing 
How  the  neighbors  are  progressing!  — 
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Dear  old  scenes : as  sweet  as  kisses, 

And  as  fleet  as  maiden  blisses. 

R.  R.  H. 


SHEIK  JUSTICE 

Many  years  ago,  I journeyed  across  the  plains  of  Syria  with 
an  Arabian  sheik  whose  companionship  I had  sought  for  protection.  I was  in 
need  of  his  protection  because  I was  carrying  with  me  a considerable  quantity  of  gold 
bullion  which  my  government  was  sending  to  Baghdad  by  way  of  the  Meso- 
potamian Plains.  There  were  in  the  company  twenty  men  and  about  ninety 
camels,  besides  the  sheik.  He  rode  a handsome  white  mule.  I was 
given  to  ride  an  equally  handsome  white  Arabian  horse.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  sheik  was  treated  with  great  respect  and  consideration  by  his  men  who,  be- 
ing ignorant  sons  of  the  desert,  knew  the  commands  of  their  chief  to  be  their  only 
law.  From  his  hand  they  stolidly  received  reward  or  punishment,  giving  only 
respect  and  obedience  in  return.  One  thing  that  had  seemed  strange  to  me  was  the  great 
kindness  and  consideration  that  both  the  sheik  and  his  men  gave  to  the  sheik’s  white 
mule.  It  was  treated  almost  like  a person  and  even  allowed  to  share  the  sheik’s 
tent  by  day  and  by  night.  The  chief  and  his  beast  were  rarely  separated  from  one 
another.  This,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  strange  to  the  men  of  the  caravan,  and  I 
soon  discovered  the  reason. 

The  8 pounds  of  gold  bullion  entrusted  to  my  charge,  I carried 
in  a leather  handbag  which  was  kept  in  my  tent  at  night.  Each  morning 
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I was  careful  to  put  my  hand  into  the  bag  to  make  sure  that  the  canvas 
sack  containing  the  bullion  was  safe.  On  the  ninth  day  I was  astonished 
to  discover  that  the  sack  of  bullion  was  gone.  At  once  I sought  my  Arabian 
host,  and  said : “Sir  for  eight  days  I have  been  your  guest  and  I know 
not  how  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  princely  hospitality.” 

The  sheik  clapped  his  hands  to  his  breast,  bowed  low,  and  said : “To  give 
hospitality  is  the  Arab’s  highest  delight"  Then  I continued : 

“Now,  I am  pained  to  be  compelled  to  confess  that  a shadow  has  come  over  the  sun 
of  my  joy,  which,  as  a guest,  I must  reveal  to  my  host”  I 
then  told  him  of  my  loss.  He  asked  me  a few  questions  and  then  sat  si- 
lent for  a long  time,  stroking  his  long  white  beard.  At  length  he 
rose,  saying: 

“We  will  remain  in  camp  to-day.  Some  of  the  saddles  need  re- 
pairing and  two  or  three  of  the  donkeys  have  lost  their  shoes.  Before  sun- 
down you  shall  have  your  gold.  Go  in  peace !” 

In  an  hour  or  so  I saw  the  sheik  wander  away  from  camp  alone. 

It  was  noon  before  he  returned.  Giving  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  he  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  his  tent.  I began  to  feel  anxious  about  my  money.  The  only 
man  who  could  get  it  for  me  was  sleeping  — with  his  favorite  mule!  Towards  evening 
he  came  out  and  ordered  dinner.  By  now  I even  began  to  misjudge  the  chief  himself. 

But,  when  the  meal  was  eaten,  the  old  sheik,  in  his  most  brilliant  raiment, 
came  slowly  forward,  mounted  a mass  of  freight,  seated  himself  on  the 
top  and  motioned  me  to  take  a place  near  him.  Then  in  a stern 
voice  he  said : "Assemble  all  the  men.”  And  when  they  were  assembled  the 
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sheik  with  the  utmost  deliberation  looked  slowly  up  and  down  the  row 

of  stolid  faces.  For  at  least  five  minutes  he  looked,  until  I began 

to  feel  like  saying  or  doing  something  to  break  the  tense  silence.  Presently 

he  began  speaking  very  deliberately:  “This  day  my  name  has  been  in  disgrace  before 

my  guest  and  in  the  sight  of  Allah.  Stealing  is  a crime  hated  by  God  and 

man ; but  he  who  steals  from  a guest  is  seven  times  accursed !” 

He  then  launched  forth  into  sentences  of  violent  imprecations  declaring 

that  no  revenge  was  harsh  enough  for  a thief : that  God  himself  veiled  his  face  when 

he  looked  down  upon  the  company  who  had  among  them  such  an  abandoned  sinner.  His 

voice  rose  as  he  pictured  Allah  calling  upon  him  to  destroy  the 

culprit  and  restore  the  gold.  Then  suddenly  he  paused,  and  in  his  old 

calm  voice  continued : "My  white  mule  in  the  tent  yonder  is  a 

descendant  from  the  milk-white  creature  upon  which  Mohammed  rode  to  the 

seven  heavens.  My  mule  has  prophetic  sense,  and  never  fails 

to  reveal  that  which  is  divinely  true.  The  spirit  of  the  great  Mohammed  is  with  the  mule  and 

uses  her  to  make  known  the  mind  of  Allah.  The  mule  will  tell  me  who  committed 

this  theft.  Though  she  cannot  use  our  language  as  her  throat  is  the  throat  of  a 

dumb  beast,  she  will  use  her  own  way  in  revealing  the  culprit.”  Every 

eye  was  fixed  upon  him  as  he  paused,  and  then  continued : “Now  I command  each  of 

you  to  go  one  by  one  into  my  tent.  Close  the  flap  so  that  no  one  can 

see  you  but  Allah.  Then  shall  you  each  pull  the  tail  of  the  mule.  When 

an  innocent  hand  touches  her,  she  will  be  silent.  When  the  hand  of  the  thief 

touches  her,  she  will  bray.  That  is  how  the  mule  will  relay  to  us  the  message  of 

Allah.  Then  shall  we  seize  the  thief  and  slay  him  without  mercy.” 
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There  upon,  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  line  rose  slowly, 
entered  the  tent,  closed  the  flap,  remained  an  instant,  and  then  returned 
to  his  seat  on  the  ground  by  the  others.  As  each  man  returned,  the  sheik 
silently  motioned  to  the  next  in  line.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  who  was  more 
affected,  the  men  or  myself.  I kept  listening  for  the  expected  bray 
and  dreading  the  vengeance  I was  certain  then  to  witness. 

Fifteen  men  had  entered  and  returned,  and  still  no  bray.  Only  five 
more.  My  excitement  grew  with  the  suspense : and  now  the  last  man  was  on  his  way ! 

The  last  man  went  in  and  came  out,  without  a sound.  We  had  staked  our  case  upon  a 
mule  and  she  had  failed  us.  The  Arabian  sheik  remarked  quietly  to  me, 

"Keep  silence,  all  is  well.” 

The  men  were  now  sitting  on  the  ground  in  their  original  order.  Their  chief  now  ordered  them 
to  stand,  and  to  hold  their  hands  out  before  them  palms  up.  Slowly  the 
sheik  walked  down  the  line,  stooping  before  each  man  to  lay  his  cheek 
against  each  upturned  palm.  Repeating  this  process  until  he  came  to  the 
twelfth  man,  he  suddenly  recoiled,  drew  his  sword,  and 
shrieked ; "Thou  thief ! Get  that  gold  at  once  or  I will  dismember  thee 
on  the  spot!”  The  man  fell  to  his  knees,  and  then  upon  his  face,  begging  for 
mercy.  Then  getting  to  his  feet  he  stepped  outside  the  little  circle,  removed 
a stone,  pushed  away  some  loose  earth,  and  came  back  with  my  canvas 
bag  of  gold  bullion. 

Give  it  to  our  guest!”  said  the  Arabian  host.  The  bag  was  passed  to  me, 
and  I announced  the  contents  to  be  intact.  Two  men  were  then  ordered  to  flog 
the  unfortunate  thief.  Nevertheless  after  a few  not  too  heavy  strokes,  I 
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asked  mercy  for  him,  and  the  sheik  ordered  his  release.  Where  upon  the 
meeting  broke  up.  As  I lay  awake  wondering  how  this  detection 
had  been  accomplished,  I could  devise  no  theory  that  seemed  to  fit  the 
case. 

Therefore,  the  next  day  while  we  rode  along  side  by  side  most  agreeably,  I asked 
my  kindly  host  to  explain  his  witchcraft.  He  gave  me  a few  sidelong 
glances  and  then  said : 

"You  will  not  tell  my  men?  They  will  never  guess  and  you  must  not  betray 

me.” 

I reassured  him ; and  he  confessed.  The  tail  of  the  mule  had  been 
soaked  all  afternoon  in  mint  and  then  well  dried. 

“All  the  men  pulled  the  tail  except  the  guilty  one.  His  hands  alone  had  no 
smell  of  mint  upon  them.” 

He  laughed  softly  and  I responded : 

"Mashalla ! God  is  great." 

By  J.  L.  Barton  (adapted) 
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8.  USING  PART-WORD  SIGNS  — OUTLINES 

agrbly  We  were  agreeably  entertained.  He  came  most  agreeably. 

esp  It  is  an  especial  treat  — especially  right  now.  She  is  especially  kind. 

( special/ly  — specially  special/ty  — speciality) 
herf  (not  Ae?-f)  myf  (notmpf)  yrf  (not  yourf) 
immediate /ly  They  will  judge  the  case  immediately,  for  he  is  not  unjust. 

like/ly  It  is  likely  to  please  us,  but  not  likely  to  please  them. 
likev/se  Go  and  do  likewise.  No,  do  otherwise,  not  likewise. 
re/member  “Remember  the  days  of  thy  youth?”  Remember? 

never /ss  He  came  nevertheless.  It  is  nevertheless  quite  true.  Nevertheless  we  are  here. 

n te  My  note  was  as  good  as  her  notes  made  possible.  His  notes  were  good. 

on/ce  He  came  once  and  never  again.  Once  upon  a time. 

on/ly  "He  only  is  rich  who  is  content.”  Only  the  good  will  come. 

otherv/se  I was  there ; otherwise  I would  know.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

pres  There  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  presenting  the  presentation. 

prev  An  ounce  of  prevention  will  not  prevent  this  ailment. 

p bly  We  will  prevent  it  if  we  possibly  can.  Possibly  you  can. 

pro/bly  It  is  probably  too  late.  Yes,  probably  it  is  too  late. 

r le  Most  of  the  rules  are  good,  but  that  rule  really  is  silly. 

sivhat  He  is  somewhat  stronger,  I am  somewhat  taller. 

themv s Themvs  is  better  than  t/iemvs.  Always  use  the  form  themva. 

us/ ss  I am  going  unless  it  rains.  You  come  unless  he  does. 

unt  We  will  wait  until  the  morning.  I can  stay  until  then. 

what/ ever  Do  not  fall  whatever  you  do ! Whatever  will  he  do  now? 
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SADDLES  TO  RAGS  (adapted) 

One  especially  hot  day  an  old  man  was  going  peacefully  along  the  road  in  merry 
England.  He  lived  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire  and  now  he  was  journeying  towards 
the  uplands  to  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlord.  He  rode  a dejected -looking 
nag,  on  a shabby  saddle ; and  neither  man  nor  beast  presented  any  show  of 
spirit.  Nevertheless,  as  they  were  passing  through  a lonely  piece  of  the  roadway,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a stranger  who  seemed  very  agreeably  inclined. 

"Well  met,  old  man!”  cried  the  stranger.  “Where  are  you  going  on  that 
sleepy  old  mare  of  yours?” 

The  farmer,  being  likewise  in  a genial  mood,  answered  that  he  was  going 
down  the  road  a piece  to  pay  his  yearly  rent. 

“Well  met,  indeed !”  exclaimed  the  other.  "And  may  I join  you  as 
I am  likewise  going  down  the  road  a piece?" 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,”  responded  the  farmer  agreeably;  “if 
you  care  for  my  company  we  might  ride  along  together.” 

Now  the  farmer  was  a just  man ; but  he  well  knew  he  was  quite  likely  to  meet 
with  thieves  in  this  deserted  wayside.  Nevertheless  he  spoke  freely  with  the  stranger  and 
treated  him  most  agreeably.  Possibly  he  would  have  acted  otherwise  if  he  had 
been  more  wise  than  honest. 

“How  far  are  you  going?”  asked  his  new  acquaintance  and  companion. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  kind  sir,”  he  replied,  “I  am  going  only  two 
miles  to  pay  my  yearly  rent  which  I usually  pay  every  half  year, 
but  this  time  my  land  owner  has  been  away  and  so  I now  have  a whole  year’s  account 
to  render.” 
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“Is  your  rent  a large  amount?”  inquired  his  companion. 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer  simply,  "my  half  year’s  rent  comes 
to  40  pounds ; but,  my  landlord  having  been  to  war,  I am  bringing  a whole 
year’s  rent  with  me  this  time,  and  I am  very  grateful  for  your  company  too, 
and  the  protection  is  will  probably  afford  me.  Thieves  make  themselves  very  free 
nowadays,  — especially  in  such  lonely  places  as  this.  You  could  probably 
put  one  to  flight  in  no  time,  with  your  splendid  horse  here.” 

The  stranger  (who  was  a fine  rogue)  chuckled  inwardly  to  hear  the  old 
fellow  rattle  on  in  this  style.  “My  friend,”  he  said,  “you  should 
not  speak  so  freely  to  strangers,  especially  concerning  so  much  money.  I am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I could  protect  you,  or  even  defend  myself,  if  it  were 
necessary.” 

To  this  the  farmer  responded : “Oh,  never  fear ! I am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  thieves.  My  money  is  quite  safe.” 

“How  so?"  asked  his  companion.  “How  can  you  be  so  sure?” 

“Well,  sir,”  the  farmer  replied  amiably,  “it  is  tucked 
into  this  old  saddle  upon  which  I ride.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  looking  for  it  there ! 

Surely  no  one  would  expect  to  find  money  in  this  ragged  old  saddle ! Would 
they,  now?” 

"Probably  not,”  his  companion  agreed;  and  the  two  men  jogged  along  together 
until  they  came  to  where  the  road  passed  through  a gulley. 

Here  the  stranger  suddenly  whipped  a pistol  from  his  pocket,  pointed 
it  at  the  old  man’s  head,  and  demanded  that  he  hand  over  his  gold ! 

But  the  old  fellow  was  crafty ! Before  the  rogue  knew  what  was  happening,  the  farmer  had  undone 
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his  saddle  and  flung  it  over  the  hedge  into  the  field  beyond. 

"If  you  want  it,  go  and  fetch  it !”  he  yelled  loudly.  Instantly  the 

thief  sprang  from  his  horse,  leaped  the  fence,  and  was  bounding  towards  the  saddle 

which  was  almost  hidden  among  the  lush  grasses.  No  sooner  had  he  left  his  seat, 

than  the  shrewd  old  man,  leaving  his  dejected  mare  to  find  her  own  way 

home,  mounted  the  rogue’s  fine  horse,  settled  himself 

comfortably  in  the  saddle,  and  made  off  at  full  gallop ! No  need  to  bid 

him  ride  fast ! In  vain  the  thief  ran  and  roared  after  him. 

"Stay ! Oh,  stay !”  he  shrieked.  "Return,  and  you  shall  have  all  your 
gold,  only  leave  me  my  good  horse.” 

“Nay,  merry,  not  I !”  said  the  farmer.  “For  once  I’ve  out- 
witted a knave !”  And  the  rogue  well  knew  it  was  no  use  trying  to  over- 
take the  man  galloping  away  on  his  good  steed,  while  he  had  nothing  to  ride 
unless  he  chose  to  belabor  the  poor  old  nag  that  had  been  left  behind.  So  he 
decided  to  console  himself  with  the  money  bags.  He  ran  quickly  back  to  the 
old  saddle  and  turned  it  inside  out,  and,  finding  nothing,  he  tore  it 
to  shreds  but  not  a shilling  did  he  see.  In  a great  rage  he  drew  his  sword 
and  chopped  the  saddle  to  rags ; but  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  penny- 
piece  to  be  found. 

Meanwhile  the  old  farmer  galloped  on  until  he  was  quite  exhausted.  At  last 
he  came  to  the  landlord  s house.  He  paid  his  rent  — which  was  all  the  time  reposing 
in  safety  in  his  pocket  — then  before  returning  home,  he  undid  the 
rogue’s  saddlebags  and  looked  inside.  There  was  a fine  sight  to  be 
sure ! Five  hundred  pounds  in  silver  and  five  hundred 
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pounds  in  gold.  The  landlord  stared  incredulously 
when  he  saw  all  that  wealth. 

“Oh,”  said  his  tenant,  “as  I was  coming  here,  I met  a simple 
fool  by  the  wayside,  and  we  swapped  horses.  But,  never  mind.  I’ve 
got  the  better  of  him  as  you  can  see.” 

“What  a lucky  thing  for  you,”  said  his  landlord.  “Now  you  will  be  able  to  take 
things  somewhat  easier  for  the  remainder  of  your  life !”  And  so  he  did. 

THE  HEAVENLY  JEWEL 

A greatly  respected  man  was  once  unwisely  condemned  for  a conspiracy 
in  which  he  had  had  no  part.  While  he  was  being  detained  in  prison,  his  little 
son  went  to  the  palace  demanding  to  see  the  king.  The  boy  was  most  respectful. 

He  did  not  say  that  his  father  was  being  detained  unjustly.  Instead,  he  told 
how  kind  his  father  was  at  home.  Then  he  reminded  the  king  how  all  the  people  loved  him, 
and  knew  he  would  not  be  unkind  to  anyone  among  them.  There  upon  the  king  relented 
at  once,  giving  orders  for  the  boy’s  father  to  be  released  without  delay. 

When  his  father  came  to  him,  the  child  exclaimed : 

“God  will  give  me  a jewel  with  which  to  show  my  thanks !”  To  this  the  king 
replied : “When  you  find  the  heavenly  jewel  bring  it  to  me  yourself. 

I am  not  sure  that  its  sparkle  will  give  me  as  great  a reward  as  does  the  joy 
of  gratitude  shining  in  your  eyes. 

Years  sped  on,  and  the  king  forgot;  but  the  boy  and  his  father  did  not  forget. 

One  day  they  heard  someone  say  that  the  king  was  ill  and  could  not  get  well  unless  a special 
herb  was  brought  to  him.  This  herb  grew  so  high  up  the  mountain  that  nobody 
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had  been  able  to  reach  it. 

"Now  is  my  time,"  said  the  lad  to  himself.  “This  is  the  jewel  that  God  will 
give  me  to  show  my  gratitude."  He  knew  just  where  the  precious  herb 
grew,  at  a great  height  on  a ledge  that  stood  out  from  the  mountain  side, 
and  there  was  no  path  leading  up  to  it.  But  "Where  there’s  a will,  there's  a 
way.”  The  lad  climbed  far  up  beyond  the  ledge,  tied  a rope 
about  some  trees,  and,  letting  himself  down,  hand  over  hand,  he  stood 
at  last  on  the  spot  where  the  desired  plant  was  growing.  He  gathered  a spray 
of  the  rare  plant  — leaves,  bloom,  and  root  — and  putting  them  inside  his  cap 
so  they  might  not  be  crushed  he  climbed  the  rope  and  carefully  made  his  way 
back  to  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  next  day  he  went  with  his  father 
straight  ot  the  palace  and  asked  to  see  the  king.  He  was  allowed  to  enter  without  delay. 

' See,  oh  king  1”  he  said,  "God  has  given  me  the  jewel  to  repay  your 
kindness  and  to  prove  my  gratitude.”  Then  the  king,  knowing  the  herb  to  be  the 
one  thing  that  alone  could  cure  him  of  his  illness,  said : “Nay,  my  son,  God 
gave  you  a thankful  heart ; that  is  the  heavenly  jewel  1" 

(adapted) 
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9.  NUMBER  SHORTCUTS 

Just  as  we  use  the  first  ten  letters  for  figures,  so  we  may  use  the  rest 
of  the  letters  and  signs  for  numbers  up  to  50.  Beyond  50  the  order  is  a little 
hard  to  remember,  and  is  not  followed. 
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ONE-CELL  NUMBERS  FROM  10  TO  50 


10  j 

11  k 

12  1 

13  m 

14  n 

15  o 

16  p 

17  q 

18  r 

19 

20  t 

21  u 

22  v 

23  x 

24  y 

25  z 

26  and 

27  for 

28  of 

29 

30  with 

31  ch 

32  gh 

33  sh 

34  th 

35  wh 

36  ed 

37  er 

38  ou 

39 

40  w 

41  ea 

42  be 

43  con 

44  dis 

45  en 

46  to 

47  were 

48  his 

49 

50  by 

1832— 

■ • • ■ • • 
• • ••  • • 

$20.50— 

• ■ ■ • • • ■ • 

••  • ••  - ■ 

■ • 

Fractions : Some  fractions  may  be  written  in  one  cell,  thus : 

1/2—  • \ 1/3—  ;•  •;  2/3—  3/4—  ;•  ••  etc. 

••  ■ • ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

This  may  not  be  done  if  the  numbers  would  overlap,  or  where  the  character  might  have  more 

than  one  meaning.  When  used  as  a fraction,  ; • • ; is  1/5,  not 

••  ■ • 

2/5.  It  is  often  posible  to  mistake  a fraction  for  a whole  number,  as 

; • which  means  either  1/2  or  35,  and  in  such  cases  the  hyphen 

••  ■ • 

should  be  inserted  between  the  number-sign  and  the  fraction,  thus:  ; J ; ; % of  ; • 

••  ••  ••  ••  -• 

equals  (1/2  of  35  = 17-1/2) . The  older  and  original  method  of  writing  fractions  is : 

•• • 

1/2—  2/3—  •:  ##  3/4—  ••  ;;  etc. 

■ • • • ....  • ■ ■ • 

Dates:  The  number  of  the  month,  day,  and  year  may  be  written  thus : 

oct. i2, '33-  • ; • : : or  ;•  j: 

Cautions:  Space  before  the  number  sign  if  it  might  be  mistaken  for  ble 

or  the  word  no.  Do  not  use  ; • for  10  where  a zero  would 

••  ■ ■ 

make  sense. 

When  very  important  numbers  are  given  only  once,  it  is  better  to  write  them  in  full. 

However,  these  number  short-cuts  are  most  useful  in  marking  paid  bills, 
and  in  keeping  personal  records  and  accounts. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  SENTENCES  FOR  WRITING 

There  are  12  things  in  a dozen,  and  20  things  in  one  score. 

There  are  24  sheets  in  a quire,  and  24  hours  in  a day. 

Most  months  have  31  days.  Four  months  have  30  days : 

February  having  only  28  or  29.  There  was  war  in  1917. 

There  are  12  inches  in  a foot  and  36  inches  in  one  yard. 

A rod  contains  6-1/2  yards  or  16-1/2  feet. 

The  lot  was  1/38  miles  wide  and  3/37  miles  long. 

We  had  $19.50  and  we  spent  $10.25,  leaving  $9.25. 

The  last  check  was  dated  May  13,  46.  The  child  was  born  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809 ; Washington,  Feb.  22, 1732. 

In  music  many  pieces  have  the  same  name.  There  are  about  721  lulla- 
bies ; 628  romances ; 530  memories ; 615  reveries ; 548 
nocturnes ; and  at  least  313  longings. 

Once  a man  played  for  48  hours  without  notes  and  without  rest. 

The  saxophone  dates  from  1840,  the  baton  from  1830. 

The  Arabs  believe  whistling  makes  one  unclean  for  40  days. 

TO-MORROW  WE  MAY  BE  YOUNGER 

Under  date  of  June  23,  1941,  it  was  announced  that  what  we  regard  as  a 
normal  life  span  is  only  about  1/2  what  we  could  enjoy.  Although  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  fountain  of  youth,  every  now  and  then  there  is  a near  miss.  For  over 
50  years  about  30,000  workers  have  been  experimenting,  and  they  have  found  out 
many  interesting  things.  For  one  thing,  they  believe  our  life  span  can  be  prolonged  20  or 
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30  years  beyond  the  present  average.  This  startling  idea  developed 
from  certain  testa  carried  on  among  some  35  people  all  over  125  years 
of  age.  They  ranged  in  age  from  125  to  136.  These  Methuselahs 
were  found  to  be  very  “brisk  and  lively",  and  they  seemed  to  have  caught  a 
"second  wind”,  after  middle  age  when  their  sight  improved,  the  hair- 
coloring  freshened,  and  they  seemed  to  have  developed  great  resistance 

to  disease.  The  question  is  asked : What  special  endowment  did  they  possess?  The  answer  was 
found  in  their  connective  tissue  which  was  in  a most  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation. Somehow  they  had  all  managed  to  keep  this  particular  tissue  young ! Because 
bones  continue  to  grow  throughout  about  1/6  of  our  life  time,  keeping  this 
particular  part  of  the  body  active  for  20  or  30  years  would  extend 
our  life  span  to  about  125  or  150  years  at  least.  At  a clinic 
held  in  1937,  serum  was  used  on  people  all  of  whom  were  over  50  years 
of  age.  Immediately  their  health  and  working  capacity  improved,  and  senile 
troubles  soon  disappeared.  When  this  wonderful  elixir  of  youth 
comes  into  general  use,  our  pet  cats  will  live  from  12  to  18  years ; 
our  dogs,  from  18  to  24  years ; and  our  horses  from  35  to  50 
years.  Your  pet  canary  will  have  1/3  more  life  ahead  of  him,  and  as  for  you, 
yourself,  just  double  your  present  life  expectancy  and  add  whatever  pleases 
your  fancy. 

From  the  Braille  Courier. 
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SALT  VS.  SLEEP  (adapted) 

Having  found  that  ordinary  salt  tends  to  make  people  restless  and  wakeful, 
tests  were  made  to  see  if  the  lack  of  salt  in  the  diet  would  produce  the 
contrary  effect  and  act  as  a cure  of  insomnia.  The  tests  were  made  with  nervous 
and  wakeful  people  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  keeping  them  on  a salt- 
restricted  diet  until  all  but  three  of  them  showed  extraordinary  improvement.  Of  the 
20  who  took  the  treatment,  17  began  to  sleep  better  in  about  13  days. 

Within  4 to  7 days,  11  were  sleeping  normally,  14  were  greatly 

improved  in  concentration  and  disposition.  11  had  lower  blood 

pressure  and  more  normal  pulse.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  15  of  them 

reported  freedom  from  disturbing  dreams.  Along  with  their  improvement  in 

health  came  an  equal  improvement  in  mood.  One  man  of  23  was  able  to 

enjoy  reading  for  the  first  time  in  29  months.  A woman  of  27  — who 

had  been  afraid  to  sleep  for  fear  she  would  forget  to  breathe  — had  better  rest 

after  12  days  of  this  treatment.  Another  man,  age  22,  who  had  not 

slept  more  than  two  hours  at  a time  for  16  months,  had  good  rest 

in  13  days ; but  a few  months  later  he  had  to  be  given  salt  to  keep 

up  the  normal  body  requirements.  This  proves  that  a salt-low 

diet  must  not  be  tried  except  under  the  most  strict  medical  supervision. 

A lack  of  salt  might  be  especially  harmful  in  hot  weather  or  in  times 
of  strenuous  exertion.  Moreover,  this  article  has  been  adapted  to  show  the  use 
of  one-cell  numbers,  and  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
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For  Example:  The  Revo.  War  began  at  Concord  and  Lex.  George  Wash, 
was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Contin.  Army.  Many  of  the  sold,  were  born  in 
Eng.  and  died  in  Amer. 


pass  by 


and  die; 


unknown, 


and  gone.” 


Examples:  You  have  my  book.  He  bet  a cent.  They  were^ispleased  but  fwa^glad 
to  have  seen  what  we  have  been  discussing.  “And  they  who  came  to  scoff  remained 
to  pray.” 
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10.  MINUTIAE 
The  Abbreviation  Point 

The  abbreviation  point  is  dot  3.  It  should  be  used  after  all  common  abbre- 
viations — Mr.  Esq.  St.  etc.,  and  after  the  special  abbreviations  of 
Grade  3 for  long  and  recurring  words.  In  handwriting  it  may  be  used  impromp- 
tu. 
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(See  the  copy  on  page  48  for  further  examples.) 


The  Poetry-line  Sign 

When  poetry  is  written  as  prose  instead  of  line  by  line,  we  may  use  the 


poetry-line  sign  — ; • or  j ust  leave  an  extra  space,  thus : 


••• 

• ■ • • • • • 

• • • • • •• 


••  • • • ••  ••  *’  •*  # 

This  sign  will  be  used  in  the  poems  on  page  49.  However,  for  most  handwriting  the 

blank  space  is  preferred. 

Exceptions  to  Spacing  Rules 

One  of  the  minor  details  of  Grade  3 is  the  questionable  privilege  of  omitting 
the  space  before  the  words  have  and  a,  and  before  lower  prefixes  and  after 
terminals,  when  the  meaning  is  very  obvious.  Bear  in  mind  that  saving  of  space  is  not 
so  important  as  clearness  and  ease  in  reading  and  writing. 
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ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDICE 

Long  years  ago  the  poet  Orpheus  lived  most  agreeably  with  his 
wife  Eurydice,  until  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  Unable 
to  endure  her  absence,  Orpheus  immediately  vowed  to  bring  her  back  whatever 
happened.  He  made  an  especial  offering  to  the  Goddess  of  Love  and  she  agreed  to  aid 
him  if  he  would  remember  not  to  look  upon  his  beloved  until  they  had  reentered  this 
world.  Somewhat  cheered  by  her  kindness,  Orpheus  searched  for  Eurydice  and  found 
her  among  the  spirits.  Remembering  the  rule,  he  did  not  look  at  her,  but  bade 
her  follow  him : otherwise  he  might  have  lost  her  forever.  Presently  Eurydice  began 
to  upbraid  him,  saying  possibly  he  did  not  love  her  anymore.  She  knew  this 
was  unlikely,  nevertheless  she  taunted  him  until  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  Instantly 
she  sank  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

"Oh,  what  have  I done  ?”  wailed  Orpheus.  "Now  I shall  die 
of  sorrow.”  But  once  more  to  prevent  their  grief  the  Goddess  of  Love  reappeared, 
and  bending  over  Eurydice  Bhe  whispered : "Awake,  Eurydice,  your  hus- 
band  is  here  to  take  you  home.” 

Orpheus,  who  had  thought  his  one  look  at  Eurydice  had  probably  offended 
the  Goddess  of  Love,  was  now  overjoyed  to  hear  her  saying  to  him : "Because 
you  have  been  faithful  and  devoted  to  Eurydice  and  to  me,  your  trials  are  all  over. 
Return  to  the  beautiful  world  of  life  and  sunshine."  Immediately  the  Goddess 
disappeared,  and,  hand  in  hand,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ascended  from  the  realm 
of  darkness  to  the  world  of  happiness  and  light. 

From  GODS  AND  HEROES 
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“LIFE”  FROM  MANY  PENS  (for  writing) 

Why  all  this  toil  for  glory  of  an  hour  ? ; • Life  is  a short  spring, 

• • 

man  is  but  a flower.  ; • To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be  — ; • Though  all  our  life  may 

• • • • 

seem  a mystery.  ; • Nature  to  each  allows  his  proper  sphere : • • The  cradle 

• •* 

and  the  grave,  alas?  How  near ! ; • Live  well,  how  long  or  short, 

• - 

leave  unto  heaven ; ; J They  who  forgive  most,  shall  be  most  forgiven.  • True  love 

• . 

and  straight  good  fortune  unto  no  man  befall : ; ; Thy  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  that's  shared 

• ■ 

by  all : The  trust-you  are  given,  guard : unto  thyself  be  true  and  just,  ; • For  live  we 

how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must.  ; • Make  then  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God, 

• ■ 

your  friend,  ; • Whom  many  worship  but  few  comprehend.  ; • How  long  we 

• ' • • 

live,  not  years  but  actions  tell : ; • That  man  lives  twice 

• ■ 

who  lives  his  first  life  well ! 

(liberaly  adapted) 

WHAT  SHALL  I CALL  MY  SWEETHEART? 

You  may  call  her  a kitten  but  never  a cat : You  may  call  her  a mouse  but 

never  a rat.  She  may  be  a chicken  but  never  a hen : One  may  speak  of  a 

dimple  but  not  of  a wen.  You  may  call  her  a duckling  — don’t 

call  her  a goose  Unless  on  the  instant  you  mean  to  vamoose  1 In  each  pair 

of  words  there’s  a wrong  and  a right : Call  your  sweetheart  a 

vision,  but  never  a sight ! 

Anon. 
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50a  ( Print  translation  into  ordinary  English. ) 


THE  STOLEN  STRAD 

Mr.  Cone,  private  detective  for  the  insurance  company,  called 
upon  Mr.  Volan  at  four  p.m.  one  afternoon.  Mr.  Volan’s 
valuable  violin  had  been  reported  missing.  In  his  time,  Cone,  too 
had  played  the  fiddle ; but  that  was  years  ago.  Volan  led  Cone 
at  once  into  his  studio  on  the  lower  floor.  It  was  a large,  dim  apart- 
ment, with  a fireplace  (now  sealed  by  bricks) , a glass 
cabinet  containing  many  old-fashioned  musical  contrivances ; a grand 
piano  littered  with  music  scores,  and  an  old  spinet,  ornate,  but 
decrepit  with  age.  On  the  piano  were  two  violin  cases,  two  bows,  but  only 
one  violin.  The  old  violinist  was  plainly  harassed.  He  said : 

“Please  sit  down,  sir.  We  have  searched  everywhere.” 

Cone  murmured,  “I  won’t  keep  you  long.” 

Just  at  that  moment  a tall,  romantic-looking  lad  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. He  was  Ram6n  Beltr&n,  Volan's  prot6g6. 

Volan  waved  the  boy  aside ; but  Cone  said : “Have  him  come  in. 

I would  like  to  hear  him  play.”  And  Beltr&n  entered. 
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Note:  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  not  to  waste  most  of  a line 
at  the  end  of  a paragraph.  A new  paragraph  may  be  indicated  by  leaving 
two  or  three  blank  cells.  If  the  paragraphs  are  very  long,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  indent  the  line  in  which  a new  paragraph  begins.  In  England  a 


star  is  put  in  the  left  margin  to  show  that  a paragraph  begins  in  the  course  of  the  line. 
Note  the  spacing  that  marks  a new  paragraph  in  the  following  story. 
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“He  makes  his  debut  to-night,”  Volan  said  proudly ; 

and  then  added : "He  was  to  have  used  my  violin.  He  should  be  practising.” 

Young  Beltran  put  an  arm  affectionately  around  the  old  man’s 
shoulder,  saying : “But  you  must  not  worry,  padre ; I shall  use 
the  Amati.”  Cone  sat  silent,  thinking,  watching.  On  the  piano 
rack  a Beethoven  folio  stood  open  at  the  famous  Moonlight 
Sonata.  Cone  said : “I  am  very  fond  of  the  sonata.  Will  you 
play  it  for  me,  please  ?”  Ramdnsaid:  “We  played  it  last 

night.  Would  you  really  care  to  hear  it?”  “I  would,  indeed,”  re- 
plied Cone ; and  as  an  after  thought  he  added : “But  if  you  do  not  mind  — 

I will  not  sit  still.  May  I just  walk  about  the  room?  Music  affects 
me  like  that  sometimes.”  Old  Volan  said  vaguely : “It  would  sound  better 
on  the  Strad.”  “I’ll  do  my  best  to  find  it,  but  first,  the  sona- 
ta.” Ram6n  smiled,  plucked  the  strings  of  the  high-arched 
Amati,  and  began  to  play.  But  he  thought : “Strange  lover  of  music, 
indeed ! Who  must  walk  about  with  his  ear  bent  down,  now  to  the  fireplace, 
now  to  a padded  chair,  and  now  to  the  old  spinet.” 

Volan  accompanied  the  lad.  Cone  listened.  At  the  spinet  he 
lingered,  seeming  to  hear  something  — a restless  spinet  vibrating  to  the  notes 
of  Ram6n’s  violin.  Then  Cone  straightened  up ; and  at  his  voice  the  shocked 
music  ceased.  “The  Strad  is  here !”  He  thumped  the  old  spinet,  and 
the  lacquer  fell  away  in  flakes.  He  said : “Suppose  you  show  us  the 
spring,  so  we  can  get  it  out.  I am  afraid  you  cannot  collect  any 
insurance.”  The  old  man  was  staring  blankly  into  Cone’s  face. 
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He  said : "But  I did  not  know  — I never  guessed.” 

Cone  said : “But  of  course  you  didn’t.”  He  was  smiling  kindly  now. 
“You  show  us,  Ramdn.”  The  boy  raised  his  eyes,  and  said : “I  was  ex- 
cited, hiding  it  in  the  night.  I was  afraid  I would  be  caught.  Will  you 
arrest  me?”  He  knelt  down,  trembling,  at  the  spinet ; 
slid  away  the  panel,  and  drew  out  the  violin.  The  old  man  cried : 

"Ram6n ! Oh  Ram6n ! Why  did  you  do  this  thing?”  Then  the  boy's 
temper  flared.  “What  am  I and  my  debut  but  an  expense  to  you?  You  are  too 
old  for  such  poverty ! An  old  man,  once  so  great,  should  not  be  poor  like  this. 

I wanted  you  to  have  the  insurance.”  He  handed  the  Strad  to  Cone.  Volan 
said  sharply : “I  shall  not  let  you  arrest  him.  Leave  my  house.” 

Mr.  Cone  laid  the  Strad  on  the  grand  piano,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

He  let  his  hand  rest  on  young  Beltran’s  shoulder,  as  he  said, 

“You  will  soon  make  money,  Ram6n.  He  will  not  be  poor  much  longer. 

Don’t  ever  be  tempted  again,  will  you  ?”  At  the  door  he  turned, 
saying  kindly : “Tonight  I shall  hear  the  Strad  played  by  a new  master, 
and  I will  not  walk  about.  I'll  sit  very  still,  listening. 

(adapted) 
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EPILOGUE 

This  book  is  written  especially  for  those  who  will  write  braille  by  hand,  to  whom  the  saving  of  every 
dot  is  important.  Books  must  be  printed  with  a nicety  of  precision ; but 
the  hand  that  pushes  the  stylus  must  be  trained  to  choose  the  word-form  that 
offers  the  greatest  speed  and  the  least  fatigue.  Many  of  the  rules  are  for  use  only  in 
case  of  doubt,  and  may  be  regarded  more  as  guides  than  as  laws.  In  this  book 
we  have  tried  to  teach  Grade  3 without  much  verbiage  of  rules,  insisting 
only  that  the  meaning  must  be  clear  and  free  from  actual  errors  of  spelling. 

THE  EXCEPTION  VS.  THE  VIOLATION 

We  must  not  violate  the  rules;  but  they  should  be  used  with  a clear  understanding 
of  their  meaning  and  purpose.  Let  us  not  be  sticklers  for  uniformity. 

If  you  find  yourself  writing  (grtst)  and  then  realize  that  you  should  have  written 
(great/st)  (which  takes  8 dots  instead  of  14) , do  not  erase  it — 

that  would  waste  time  and  spoil  the  writing.  But  each  one,  knowing  his  own  vocabulary 
best,  should  figure  and  learn  the  shortest  word-forms  for  the  words  used  most 
frequently. 

It  is  impossible  to  word  the  rules  so  they  will  fit  every  case.  A convenient 
fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  saving  of  space  is  not  so  important  as  speed  and  ease. 

If,  for  example,  you  come  to  the  end  of  a line,  having  room  for  a sign  (like 
to  or  by)  but  no  room  for  the  word  which  follows,  it  is  better  to  put  the 
sign  on  the  next  line  than  to  spell  out  to  or  by,  thus  writing  7 
dots  instead  of  3.  We  should  not  double  our  labor  either  for  space  or  for 
uniformity. 
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Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  frequent  need  for  choosing 
between  overlapping  signs.  For  example,  consider  the  many  words  that  end  with  ary  and 
ery.  One  rule  says : "Do  not  omit  a vowel  that  can  be  included 
in  a part-word  sign."  This  is  a very  good  rule  in  the  case  of  en  and 
in,  where  the  signs  have  fewer  dots  than  the  letter  n.  But  in  the  case  of 
ary  and  ery,  if  we  omit  the  vowel  we  can  use  the  ry 

sign  which  is  only  one  dot  instead  of  8 or  9.  It  is  highly  desirable  when  the 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  to  use  the  shortest  possible  word-form.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  draw  attention  to  the  choice  between  the  signs  for  ty  and 
ity,  to  which  the  above  remarks  apply.  Note,  however,  that  as  a rule  the 
terminal  signs  are  not  used  in  monosyllables.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
it  is  not  the  best  form  to  write  love/ble  for  lov-a-ble,  because  the  sign  for 
love  includes  the  letter  e.  So,  in  these  cases,  the  word  can  be  outlined. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  in  the  1921  edition  of  the  Key 
issued  in  London,  which  authorized  the  following : 

••  ••  ;•  — necessarily  ••  — peoples  ;•  ••  — quali- 

• 

ties.  The  Key  also  provides  that  outlines  and  2 cell  signs  for 

words  ending  in  e may  have  additions,  thus  assuming  the  dropping  of  the 

finale.  Example:  — acknowledging  :J  — believing 

; • • ; • — changing  »»***  '■  ■ • — conceivable  1 J #•  ’ • *•  — continuation 


;•  ;;  " ••  — continuity  ;•  ;;  •;  — enclosure 

The  more  liberal  braillist  questions  such  rules  as,  "Only  a may  be 
left  out  of  a one-syllable  word.”  This  rule  may  be  a good  general  standard,  but 
consider  all  the  exceptions — bst — best  nr — nor  pt — put,  etc.  Where  the  subject  and  the 
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context  make  the  meaning  obvious,  special  signs  may  be  designed. 

For  example,  if  you  are  writing  about  ad  airy-farm  you  would  talk  about  mlk — milk 
crm— cream,  htt/ er — butter,  chrning — churning,  etc.  Or,  if  you  are  a teacher,  you  would  write 
about  the  pupils — ppls,  blackboard — blkbd,  schoolroom — sc/drm,  etc.  Such  self-evident 
shortcuts  are  not  permitted  in  standard  transcribing  but  are  practical 
for  individual  use. 

There  are  rules  cautioning  against  the  dropping  of  diphthongs,  as 
Id  for  laid  (laid)  ; against  the  use  us  two  one-dot 
signs,  as  vrea/ry  for  weary;  against  using  the  ce  sign 
at  the  end  of  a line ; and  against  such  misleading  forms  as  • ; ; • ^ • . 

The  context  will  generally  make  the  meaning  clear,  as : ••  ••  ••  ;;  •; 

••••••-  • • • • 


••  ■ • ••  • 

••  - ■ • • • • 


• ■ •• 
• ■ • • 
• ■ •• 


• # We  must  now  be  on  our  understanding. 

• • • • • • •• 

There  is  still  some  controversy  on  the  question : Can  one  terminal  sign  follow 
another,  or  does  the  first  one  become  a medial?  The  braille  reader  is  likely  to  recognize 
a word  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it ; and,  whether  it  is  followed  by  a space  dr  by  a 
suffix,  the  meaning  of  the  word  should  already  be  clear.  If  you  see  the  word  pea/ ce 
and  then  find  that  it  is  p ea/ce/ful/ly,  it  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 

Perhaps  this  is  a good  place  to  advise  the  student  to  make  special  note  of  a 


few  signs  particularly  useful  to  him  if  he  fails  to  master  all 

of  Grade  3:  ••  ;•  —notwithstanding  ;•  ••  ;•  —nevertheless  —something  ;;  ;;  —someone 

• • ••  • • ‘ 

• • • — thing  ; • ; — things  There  are  many  more  that  are  labor-saving. 

I hope  that  using  this  book  has  been  a pleasure  and  that  my  readers 
have  really  enjoyed  the  stories. 

R.  R.  H. 
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BIRDS  OF  A FEATHER 

By  A.  M.  Harbinson 

Father  McHugh  was  never  a man  to  shirk  his  duty,  but  there  were  times 
(like  now)  when  he  would  rather  visit  with  a Protestant  and  a Free- 
mason than  face  it  With  a wrench  so  sharp  that  it  made  him  grunt, 
he  jerked  his  jalopy  out  of  the  muddy  ruts  and  turned  in  at  Dr. 

Cruckshank’s  gate.  Dr.  Cruckshank  appeared  at  his  door,  a long  fork 
in  his  hand,  a pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a dishtowel  tucked  about  his  mid- 
dle. He  had  wavy  hair,  a great  nose ; he  was  six  foot,  if 

he  was  an  inch,  and  his  voice  resounded  from  his  chest  as  from  a barrel.  He  spoke  first 
to  the  dog  at  his  heels.  “Back  Shep ! Back ! before  I skin 
the  hide  off  ye.” 

The  dog  responded  to  this  threat  as  if  it  were  a very  amusing  joke 
indeed.  He  sat  down  on  his  haunches,  thumped  his  tail  on  the  ground, 
and  barked  joyously.  “Shep  would  as  soon  bite  a priest  as  look 
at  him,"  the  Dr.  explained. 

“It’s  the  Protestant  in  him,”  said  Father  McHugh.  “A  north 
Ireland  dog,  no  doubt,  and  as  I long  suspected  he  takes  after  his 
master.  A happy  New  Year  to  you,  Sir.” 

“The  same  to  you.  Father.  Come  in  and  warm  yourself.  Will  you  have  a bite  with  me? 
I’ve  a dozen  of  the  neatest  lamb  kidneys  you  ever  saw.” 

Father  McHugh  sighed  and  eased  himself  into  a chair.  "I  had 
a tooth  for  kidney  once,”  he  said,  “but  lately  I’ve  lost 
my  appetite.  I can't  eat  for  the  birds  in  me.  I had  turkey 
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57a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 
at  Finnegan’s  on  a Monday ; chicken  at  Blake- 
ley’s on  Tuesday ; and — if  you  take  my  word  for  it — the  leg  I 
had  on  the  plate  was  still  kicking  in  its  gravy.  It  is  the  same  every  holiday 
season.  No  matter  where  I sit  down  for  a bite  to  eat,  I’ve  a 
chicken  or  a turkey  put  in  front  of  me.  Right  now  half 

the  widows  on  the  street  are  standing  at  their  gate  no  doubt  to  intercept  me.” 

Father  McHugh  fished  in. his  pocket  and  brought  out  a crusty  pipe. 

"That  is  why  you  find  me  here,”  he  finished. 

"You’ve  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself,”  Dr.  Cruckshank  said.  “There’s 
nothing  in  your  vows  that  says  you  have  to  eat  with  everyone  who  asks  ye.” 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "I  couldn’t  find  it  in  me  to  make  light 
of  their  kindness.” 

The  doctor  got  up  to  poke  a piece  of  wood  into  the  stove. 

"Ye  were  quick  enough  to  refuse  to  eat  a dish  of  kidneys  with  me,” 

he  said.  “I  didn’t  refuse  to  eat  with  you.  I only  gave  you  the 

truth  of  the  matter  which  has  been  making  my  life  a torment  since  a week  before 

Christmas.  Go  on  with  your  fixing  of  your  accursed  kidneys  while  I stay 

here  until  the  widows  have  given  up  their  vigil.”  As  the  heat  of  the  range 

thawed  the  cold  from  Father  McHugh’s  bones,  the  memory  of  the  fowl 

he  had  lately  eaten  grew  dim  in  his  mind.  He  sniffed 

and  cocked  an  eye  at  the  covered  pan  steaming  gently  on  the  stove.  The 

doctor  spread  a cloth  on  a table,  put  dishes  in  the  open  oven, 

brewed  a pot  of  coffee,  and,  spearing  a slice  of  bread 

on  his  long  fork,  sat  down  before  the  grate.  He  hummed  as  he  watched 
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58a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 
with  critical  appreciation  the  bread  browning  on  the 

end  of  his  fork.  The  priest  sniffed  again.  “You  might  make  me  an  extra  piece  of 
that  toast  while  you’re  at  it,”  he  said.  “I  think  I could  do  with  a 
bit  of  toast.”  “I  am  making  this  to  cradle  the  kidneys,  but 
if  ye’d  like  a piece  with  a spread  of  butter — ” 

“If  ye’ve  got  a kidney  or  two  to  spare,  there’s 
an  aroma  about  them  that  is  stimulating.  I don’t  think  I’ve 
experienced  the  like  before.  How  do  you  fix  them?” 

"It's  a simple  matter,”  the  doctor  said,  “of  sauteing 
the  kidneys  in  sauterne,  a bit  of  onion  and  a bay 
leaf.”  “I  think  I could  eat  some  of  that,”  Father  McHugh  said. 

The  doctor  had  begun  to  turn  the  contents  of  the  pan  with  a spoon  and 
to  dish  them  delicately  on  the  toast  Father  McHugh  pulled  his  chair 
up  to  the  table  and  asked  God’s  blessing  before  he  savored  the  dish  before 
him.  When  it  was  gone  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  unbuttoned  his  coat, 
and  said,  “It  is  too  bad  that  a man  so  gifted  by  God  should  be  so  unaware 
and  unappreciative  of  it.”  “Appreciation  is  not  a matter  of  dog- 
ma,” Dr.  Cruckshank  contended,  “particularly  your  dogma,  which  is  not 

well  thought  of  where  I come  from.”  "It  is  not  well  thought  of  where  you  are  going,”  Father 
McHugh  warned  him.  And  so  they  argued.  Together  and  in  turns  they 
shouted  at  each  other,  warming  to  the  combat  as  they  went  along  and  having  a very  fine 
time  of  it  indeed.  At  last  Father  McHugh  rose  to  go. 

“Doctor,”  he  said,  "it  is  nearly  nightfall.  You  are  a lost  soul,  but  a 
very  fine  cook.  With  your  permission  I will  come  again.” 
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59a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


"By  all  means,"  the  doctor  told  him.  “I  like  an  honest 
man,  even  if  he  is  a priest”  "God  bless  you !”  Father  McHugh 
said.  "He  has  already  blessed  me  by  leading  your  steps  to  my  door. 

Good  night  to  you,  Father,  and  a happy  New  Year.” 

By  noon  the  next  day  the  whole  parish  knew  that  Father  McHugh  was  a sick  man. 
Hadn’t  he  been  seen  turning  in  at  the  doctor’s  place?  And  didn’t 
the  housekeeper  say  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  without  any  supper?  And  next  morning 
he  had  the  sniffles,  and  he  had  not  eaten  enough  to  keep  a bird  alive 
since  Christmas.  In  the  afternoon  the  doctor  called,  and  came  out  of  the  Father’s  room 
looking  as  serious  as  you  please.  “The  Father  is  a very  sick  man,” 
he  said,  "although  he  himself  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it.” 

"I’ll  slice  him  some  cold  turkey,”  said  Mrs. 

Mulligan ; but  the  doctor  stopped  her.  “Do  you  think  the  dear  Father  will 
die?”  she  asked  anxiously.  “Undoubtedly,”  he  said  gravely. 

But  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  had  seen  fit  to  answer  the  prayers  of  the  whole 
parish,  Father  McHugh  didn’t  die.  It  was  a miracle  when  he  appeared  among 
his  people  the  next  morning  looking  better  than  he  had  looked  before  he  had  taken 
to  his  bed.  As  the  weeks  went  by,  Father  McHugh  realized  more  and  more  the  doctor’s 
industry.  The  fibs  he  told  amounted  to  genius,  all  to  the  effect 
that  Father  McHugh’s  particular  disorder  thrived  on  soup,  pot  roast,  and 
red  cabbage.  Every  member  of  the  community  gave  the  priest  the  dish  that  was  the 
favorite  in  the  house  where  he  chanced  to  be  visiting.  In  vain  he  told  his  people 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  stomach.  Hadn’t  they  seen  him  going  into  the 
doctor’s  house?  Didn’t  they  know  of  his  increased  vigor  and  good  health 
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60a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 
on  the  diet  the  doctor  had  prescribed. 

So  Father  McHugh  set  out  to  see  the  doctor  once  more.  He  entered  the  doctor’s 
house  and  sat  down.  He  eased  back  on  his  spine,  stretched  his  long  legs 

towards  the  stove,  and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  what  was  on  his  mind.  But  before  he  could  do  so 

the  doctor  asked  if  his  parishioners  were  still  stuffing  him  with  turkey 

and  chicken.  "They  are  not,”  the  priest  said,  "and  I’d  be  the  finest 

man  alive  were  it  not  that  my  happiness  is  built  upon  a diagnosis  which  you 

know  is  not  only  morally  wrong  but  scientifically  unsound." 

The  doctor  leaned  his  head  back  and  blew  a cloud  of  smoke  at  a 
fly.  "I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  said.  "I  see  nothing  unmoral  in 
lifting  a burden  from  the  stomach  of  a good  man,  and  nothing  unscientific 
in  prescribing  treatments  the  results  of  which  are  apparent  even  to  the  most  stu- 
pid of  your  — can  I get  you  a little  drop  of  something?” 

"You  can  if  it  is  only  a drop.”  Father  McHugh  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  mixed  it  with  fresh  tobacco  from 
his  pouch.  “You  refuse  to  do  as  I ask?”  he  said. 

“Absolutely.”  The  doctor  nodded  his  rugged  head  as  he  care- 
fully filled  a tiny  glass  to  the  brim.  The  priest  reached 
over  and  rested  his  hand  on  the  doctor’s  knee.  "As  a priest  I ad- 
monish you  to  change  your  evil  ways : but  as  a man  (God  have  mercy  on 
my  soul)  I thank  you.”  "To  you,  sir,”  the  doctor  said, 
raising  his  glass,  “to  both  of  us — birds  of  a feather ! — happy 
days !” 

From  Colliers  (slightly  deleted) 
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61a  (Print  translation  into  ordinary  English.) 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS 

The  annual  flight  of  the  birds,  north  in  the  spring  and  south  in  the 
fall,  is  a perennial  mystery.  About  the  year  1720,  someone  wrote 
that  “the  migratory  birds  come  from  the  moon  each  spring  and  return  thither  before 
our  cold  season  sets  in.”  Another  idea  was  that  they  sleep  in  the  mud 
all  winter.  Still  another  theory  suggested  that  the  little  birds  make  their  long  flights 
on  the  backs  of  larger  birds.  One  might  think  a trip  of  more  than  150 
miles  would  be  a long  flight  for  a small  bird.  Not  so ! The  tiny 
hummingbird — about  2-1/2  inches  long — crosses  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  a single  night,  and  that  is  a distance  of  about  515 
miles.  The  wild  canary  (not  over  3-1/2  inches  in  size)  travels 
over  four  thousand  miles  twice  each  year.  The  common  barn  swallow  (about 
4-1/2  inches)  makes  a round  trip  of  nearly  50  thousand  miles  from 
Brazil  to  New  England — but  not  all  in  one  stretch ! Of  course  the  little 
birds  make  frequent  halts,  flying  by  night  and  resting  or  feeding 

during  the  day.  In  this  way  many  of  the  little  birds  come  from  the  various  countries  of  South 

America  to  Alaska,  making  a round  trip  of  from  12  to  16 

thousand  miles.  The  golden  plover,  who  comes  from  Argentina  to  the  Arctic 

region  to  breed,  every  year  makes  the  longest  known  flight.  He  comes  north 

overland,  but  returns  south  overseas,  a non-stop  leap  of  more 

than  11  thousand  miles.  There  are  birds  that  fly  from  one  polar  region 

to  the  other ; but  not  all  in  one  sweep. 
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